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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Baccarat Case, in which Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming sought damages from Mrs. Wilson, of Tranby 
Croft, and others, for slander in alleging that he had cheated 
at cards, ended on Tuesday in a verdict for defendants. The 
sympathy of the public was almost entirely with Sir William, 
the feeling being that he had been ill-used by his hosts, and 
had been sacrificed by the friends he consulted in order to 
protect the Prince of Wales from the imputation of habitual 
gambling; and his counsel, Sir Edward Clarke, made a speech 
on his behalf which has added even to his reputation at the 
Bar. But the direct evidence was irresistible. Five persons, 
whom the prosecutor did not even charge with anything but 
a mistake, and one of whom was his personal friend and 
comrade, swore that they saw him increase his stakes when 
he had a good hand, which he had no right todo. The Lord 
Chief Justice gave a careful charge, a little too defensive 
as regarded the party at Tranby Croft, but impartial as 
regards the prosecutor; and the jury retired only for ten 
minutes to discuss their verdict. Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, whose record shows that he might have hada great 
career, and who married an American heiress the day after 
the verdict, the lady declining his offer to cancel the engage- 
ment, has withdrawn his name from his clubs, and will, of 
course, be removed from the Army. He suffers a heavy 
penalty, but the jury’s verdict attributes to him as heavy an 
offence. 





Great discussion is arising as to the conduct of the Prince 
of Wales and General Williams, both officers of rank, in con- 
doning a charge of cheating at cards, and assisting to hush it 
up. Military opinion on the Continent is dead against their 
action, and they certainly appear to have violated English 
military rule, which required them in any such case to lay the 
matter before the Commander-in-Chief. It is a question for 
experts, but we fancy that English military practice is more 
lenient, and that the officers named were only in the wrong in 
not insisting, as the condition of their secrecy, that the offend- 
ing officer should at once send in his papers. They left him 
in his regiment. There is, however, another point of some 
seriousness, in which both were in the wrong, though it 
should in fairness be admitted that neither, in all pro- 
bability, ever gave the matter a thought. By a curious and 
recent anomaly in English law, though gambling with 
cards is so illegal that a publican has this week been 
punished for permitting it, cheating at cards has been 
made a statutory offence. Those who hushed it up, there- 
fore, condoned a grave breach of law. We suppose the 
answer to that is, that the offence, like assault and battery, is 
@ personal one, and that the Prince, as banker on the occasion, 
being the sufferer, had a right to decline to proceed; but the 
whole business has an unpleasing savour, and cannot, in the 
interest of the Monarchy, be too soon forgotten. The public 
sympathy will be with the Queen, who has passed her life in 
efforts to keep high society respectable. 





Sir J. A. Macdonald, the Canadian Premier, and head of 
the party which is Conservative, Protectionist, and devoted to 
the British connection, expired on the night of the 6th inst. 
The Parliament of Ottawa has voted him a public funeral, 
which, in spite of some patent faults, he deserved. He has 
held power so long, and was so trusted for his patriotism 
by both parties, that the news was received in Canada with 
dismay, and it is still uncertain how the parties will re-form 
themselves. Religious differences greatly complicate the 
question, the Orange Conservatives refusing to accept Catholic 
Conservatives as their chiefs, and it is supposed that Lord 
Stanley will be compelled to entrust power to Mr. Abbott, a 
moderate and able man, but one who will try to unite, 
rather than actually lead, the jarring sections of the majority, 
The result will be a development of the Liberal Party, which 
seeks to effect a commercial union with the United States, and 
is accused by its rivals of not being disinclined to make the 
union more complete. We are wholly unable to believe, in 
the face of such examples as the Southern States of the 
Union and our own Ireland, that an absence of Custom 
Houses is sufficient to bind States heartily together. That 
was an idea of Mr. Cobden’s, but with all his insight into 
economic conditions, he did not fully comprehend men. 


The Treaty between Great Britain and Portugal has been 
passed by the Cortes by overwhelming majorities, and Lord 
Salisbury on Thursday explained it to the House of Lords. 
He described the arrangement, as we have always done, as 
securing the highlands to the British and the lowlands to 
the Portuguese; but added, what we had missed, that the 
whole of Barutsa’s kingdom to the east of Portuguese terri- 
tory in West Africa passes within the British “sphere of 
influence.” No one even in the Foreign Office pretends to 
know the boundaries of this kingdom, but Lord Salisbury 
clearly suspects that it is very extensive. Finally, he took 
credit for having acted very fairly by Lisbon in the matter of 
Gungunhama’s dominion. That chief is friendly to the 
British, and owns all Portuguese territory south of the 
Zambesi. We might, therefore, by supporting him, have 
“elbowed” Portugal out of Sofala and Gaza, and given ourselves 
a long littoral; but as we had agreed in a treaty of 1847 that 
this region should be Portuguese, Lord Salisbury adhered to 
thetreaty. That will sound to Englishmen only proper, but it 
was advisable to mention it, because on the Continent the 
idea is, that in Africa Great Britain respects no rights at all. 
There is a weak point in this treaty, that we have no road of 
our own to the coast; but we fancy that may be settled by a 
sale or lease, and for the rest we have only too much of Africa. 


On Monday, Sir W. Hart Dyke proposed the resolution with 
regard to the authorising of payments “out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament of a fee-grant in aid of education in 
England and Wales,” which gave him the opportunity of 
sketching the proposed measure. It is a very simple one, and 
consists only of ten short clauses. It authorises the grant of 
10s.a head per annum for every scholar between five and 
fourteen years of age (the ages between which education is com- 
pulsory) in average attendance in our elementary schools, which 
is the equivalent of about 3d. a week. All schools accepting 
this grant, and not now charging the parents more than 
3d. a week, would become absolutely free schools thenceforth ; 
but all schools charging more than 3d. a week would have to 
reduce their charges by 3d. a week, so that a 9d. school would, 
after the passing of this Bill, become a 6d. fee’d school, and a 
5d. school would become a 2d. fee’d school. Sir W. Hart 
Dyke pointed out that £14,136,000 had been spent on building 
Voluntary schools between 1870 and 1882, when the building 
grant ceased, a sum which would be lost to the nation’s 
elementary-school appliances if the Voluntary or Denomi- 
national schools were not carefully guarded. He calculated 
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that about two-thirds of all the elementary schools in England 
and Wales would become free schools by accepting this pro- 
posed grant of 10s. a head per annum on all the children in 
average attendance, and, as we understand him, that con- 
siderably more than two-thirds of the total number of children 
attending school would be admitted free. 


As regards the charge that the Conservatives had at one 
time vigorously defended the extraction of the school-pence 
from parents, Sir W. Hart Dyke frankly admitted it for him- 
self, and said simply that he had changed his mind. The 
fret of enforcing the fees, the waste of time and additional 
labour for the masters and mistresses involved in doing so, 
and the irritation to parents of obliging them to attend in 
Court to show that they were too poor to pay the fees, were 
the considerations which had compelled this change of mind. 
For children under five years of age, who come for the con- 
venience of the parents rather than for any education they 
can get, no 10s. grant would be allowed, and for such children 
a charge not exceeding 2d. a week would still be permitted, if 
the managers chose to impose it. For children over fourteen 
years of age, the limit of compulsion, no 10s. grant, again, 
would be allowed,—perhaps the only blot on the Bill, since 
these are just the children who profit most by school, and 
whose attendance it is most desirable to encourage. 


Sir W. Hart Dyke’s statement was remarkably well re- 
ceived. Mr. A. Acland commented on the absence of any 
conditions enforcing improved methods on schools which 
might gain considerably by the 103. grant, and Mr. Howorth 
made his public protest against the principle of the con- 
cession, saying that it would immensely stimulate the general 
impression in the mind of the poor man, that “his great- 
grandmother the State was going to relieve him from one 
burden after another, and take away from him every motive 
and inducement to be thrifty.” Mr. Mundella restated Mr. 
A. Acland’s demand that conditions compelling more efficient 
teaching should be imposed on schools which would gain by 
the grant, to which Mr. Chamberlain replied that there were 
cases in which this would not be at all fair. For instance, 
Birmingham had imposed only 1d. fees, and yet its School 
Board had established one of the most efficient school systems 
in England. Was it not reasonable that the heavy education 
rates which Birmingham had paid to bring about this result 
should be relaxed out of the grant, since Birmingham had 
already established those improved methods of teaching 
which other schools should now for the first time be compelled 
to enforce? Mr. Talbot expressed his dislike to Free Educa- 
tion, but at the same time his preference for a Free Education 
in which the rights of Denominational schools would be 
jealously guarded, over a Free Education by which those rights 
would be invaded and abolished. On Tuesday, the measure of 
the Government was introduced and read a first time, and the 
second reading has been fixed for Monday week (June 22nd). 


Westill entertain considerable hope that the Free Education 
Bill may pass before the adjournment or prorogation of 
Parliament. The tendency in the Opposition is clearly to 
discourage anything approaching to needless discussion and 
delay, and we think that they are wise in so doing. They will 
rightly get a good deal of the credit for the Bill itself, if they 
cordially promote its passing, for it is obvious that the wish 
of the Opposition for the Bill bad much to do with the willing- 
ness of the Government to produce it so late in the Session. 
But if they obstruct it, or even delay it, the credit of it will 
not be divided between the Opposition and the Government; 
but will accrue wholly to the Government. 


A very large deputation waited upon Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach yesterday week to procure his licence for the incorpora- 
tion of a Limited Liability Company as an Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, with the omission of the word “ Limited,” 
by way of showing that the Institute was not to be established 
for purposes of profit, but for purposes of disinterested in- 
vestigation only. In point of fact, what was desired was the 
foundation of a Pasteur Institute in London, and the ground 
on which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach refused to give the licence 
required was, that the Institute would be founded for the pur- 
poses of a kind of research which would involve experiments on 
living animals on a considerable scale, some of them probably 
very painful, and that for such purposes it would be necessary 





to obtain licences from the Home Secretary to perform these 
painful experiments. This, he thought, would be forcing the 
hand of the Home Secretary, who would find it difficult to 
resist the granting of such licences to an Incorporated Society 
which had received the licence of the Board of Trade, while 
yet, under the Act of 1876, he would be obliged to judge for him- 
self whether the experiments to be performed on living animals 
were or were not justifiable. Sir Joseph Lister, in urging the 
grant of a licence upon Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, declared that. 
12,000 lives had been saved within four years by the Pasteur 
Institute from the horrible fate of hydrophobia; while of 403 
British subjects inoculated by M. Pasteur, only 7 had died. But 
of these 403, how many would have died if there had been no 
inoculation ? It seems to us that the computation of the num- 
ber of lives saved by M. Pasteur is the wildest guesswork. Of 
all patients bitten by dogs supposed to be mad, an exceedingly 
small proportion ever suffer from hydrophobia, and we doubt 
extremely whether 7 out of 403 is at all below the probable 
average. On the other hand, the passion for wholesale ex- 
perimentation of this kind has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. Sir John Lubbocvk’s jocular speech 
assumed that bacteria are living animals. We had always 
understood that they are vegetable rather than animal in 
their organisation. 





A little too much is being said about the success of the 
Baring liquidation. The liabilities, estimated in November, 
1890, at £20,983,000, have, it is true, been reduced to £8,336,000, 
against which there are assets of £11,863,000, thus showing a. 
large fortune remaining for the old firm. But then, of these 
assets no less than £7,900,000 consists of Argentine and Uru- 
guayan bonds, valued at their price on June Ist. Thatisa 
low price, truly, but then the question arises whether it is as 
low as it will be when these great blocks of discredited stock 
are actually realised. If the two States get themselves right, 
even by a well-managed liquidation, then all is well; but if 
they indulge in more revolutions, or a vast issue of unsecured 
paper, then the result will not be so pleasant. There are two 
years and five months still to run of the guarantee, and all 
that can be said at present is, that if no new misfortune occurs. 
on the Plate, the prospects of the liquidation are reasonably 
hopeful. Nothing shows the extent of modern business better 
than the way in which Paris has borne its vast losses in the 
Panama Canal, and London its losses on the Plate. More 
fuss is made over any “ decline of values ” in Ireland than has 
been made over the loss of a sum which would buy Ireland in 
fee-simple. 


Mr. Labouchere has addressed a long letter to the Times, 
published on Friday, in which he explains his position in 
regard to the alleged alliance between Great Britain and 
Italy. He never, he says, asserted that a treaty had been 
made. His contention is, that in 1887 Lord Salisbury, in 
order to facilitate a renewal of the Triple Alliance, expressed 
to Italian statesmen “an opinion as to the probable action of 
Great Britain in the Mediterranean in the event of a war 
between France and the allies.” The Italian Ministers were 
convinced by this opinion that “in the contingency of their 
coasts being attacked by France, they might count on our 
aid, and that in any case Italy would not suffer any territorial 
loss were a war with France to turn in favour of that country.” 
That is very nearly what we said last week had in all proba- 
bility happened, with this essential difference. We believe 
that the Italian Ministry were afraid of being attacked 
separately and suddenly for joining the alliance, and not of 
anything which would happen in the general war. It was as 
to this contingency, as we conceive, that Lord Salisbury gave 
his reassuring opinion, and not as to the general danger. Of 
course even that helped to re-cement the alliance, and there- 
fore to preserve peace for five more years. Peace would not 
last a month after the alliance had been dissolved. , 


A weary world sees a chance at last of the Purchase Bill 
passing, and even, if we may judge from some of the language 
used on Thursday night, of its being hereafter regarded by 
both parties as a most philanthropic and satisfactory Bill. A 
great part of Tuesday night and Thursday night were, how- 
ever, wasted in a regular faction-fight, the contention on the 
side of Opposition being that the Government, in arranging the 
Purchase Commission, wished to secure Commissioners who 
would give landlords an unfair price. A compromise was at 
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last arrived at, but even then the right of evicted tenants to 
purchase their former holdings had once again to be debated, 
with the usual result. Mr. Balfour, we are glad to see, has 
not given way on this point in the least, and, as Mr. T. W. 
Russell explains elsewhere, it is only in the case of derelict 
farms that the evicted tenants will be treated as if they had 
kept their contracts. 





Some details of the Jewish persecution suggest moral 
mania on the part of the Russian authorities. It is, for 
instance, perfectly true that a considerable number have been 
sent to Siberia in chains for living outside the pale. They 
have been seen and cross-examined by witnesses whose truth- 
fulness is past all question. That, however, is only an out- 
rageous punishment for, a breach of law, and the Times’ 
correspondent at Moscow makes an even graver statement. 
He affirms, in a letter of June 10th, that he found a Jew who 
had suffered the loss of one eye, while the other could only 
be saved by an operation, and asked why he was not taken 
to a hospital. “We took him,” was the answer; “but they 
would not receive him, because he was a Jew.” This is not the 
fault of the hospital authorities, for “Alexeyeff, the hard- 
hearted Mayor of Moscow, has actually issued an order that 
no Hebrew is to be admitted into the hospitals” of that 
capital. The determination to expel has now spread over the 
whole Empire, and the Jews themselves are in a panic, which 
greatly assists the action of the authorities, even men 
who would not be meddled with quitting the country. 
It is almost inconceivable that men accustomed to govern, 
and still in their senses, should be pursuing such a policy; 
but the evidence is irresistible. The richer Jews appear to be 
coming to the conclusion that the persecuted race must find 
protection in Turkey; and Lord Salisbury has promised, if 
Sir W. White thinks the suggestion practicable, to ask the 
Sultan to extend his protection to the fugitives. 


Up to Friday evening, the omnibus strike continued, though 
there were signs that classes of the men were anxious to give 
way. The Companies have granted the twelve-hours day, 
subject only to imperative exigencies, but declare that they 
cannot give a day a fortnight or an increase of wages, as that 
would leave them wholly without a dividend. They also say 
that no serious alteration of fares is possible, as it would 
reduce traffic too much. It would be found perfectly possible 
if the cost of feeding the horses rose much; and the public, 
to judge from all one hears, considers the penny charges un- 
fairly low; but the Companies know their own business best. 
If they hold out, the men, it seems clear, will yield, as they 
have not sufficient funds for a protracted contest; but there 
will be a root of bitterness left, and it is a pity that the time 
question cannot be settled once for all by granting the Sunday 
rest as well as the twelve-hours day. Would it not pay to 
put on the road still larger omnibuses, with three horses? 
They cost no more for their human labour. The strike, though 
a great inconvenience to many deserving classes—all daily 
governesses, for example—has not worried London half so 
much as was generally expected. 


Wednesday was talked out by the opponents of the Bill, and 
thus, we fear, the chance of passing it this year has vanished, 
A curious episode of the discussion was a very sharp collision 
between Mr. Chamberlain and the Home Secretary, in which, 
as it seems to us, Mr. Matthews was theoretically right, 
though he took a line which we regret, and which is 
certainly not the line usually taken by the Roman Catholic 
Church to which he belongs. It is true that a dispensation 
is required by Rome for any marriage between a man and 
his deceased wife’s sister; but the dispensation is always 
granted, and there is no general feeling at all amongst 
the Roman Catholic priesthood at large that such mar- 
viages are contrary to natural feeling or ecclesiastical 
principle. On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain seems to 
us to go much too far in asserting that, because the pro- 
posed Bill would repeal the old law against these marriages, 
it condemns the old law as radically unjust. It only declares 
it to have been, on the whole, impolitic, not unjust, and does 
not at all excuse those who, while it was law, deliberately 
broke it. Mr. Chamberlain might just as well say that when 
we repeal a high import duty on the ground that it is im- 
politic, we admit it to have been radically unjust, and that we 





ought therefore, so far as possible, to relieve smugglers who 
broke the law from the consequences of their defiance of the law. 





It seems a pity that Mr. Calderon’s picture of “ Elizabeth 
of Hungary’s Great Act of Renunciation” should have been 
purchased for the nation by the Chantrey trustees, before they 
were aware of the displeasure with which it would be regarded 
by the Queen’s Roman Catholic subjects. The weight of 
authority even amongst Protestant scholars, is decidedly 
against the interpretation of the old chronicler which Mr. 
Calderon has adopted. The Catholics regard the picture as 
an imputation on their Church that she does not value the 
virtue of modesty in women. Yet as a matter of fact, no 
tradition is stronger in the Catholic Church than that women 
should never enter church with even the bare head which 
St. Paul prohibited. If it is immodest among Catholics 
for women even to take the covering off their head, it 
certainly is very unlikely that they would approve the much 
greater immodesty which Mr. Calderon has understood the 
chronicler of Elizabeth’s life to impute to her. However, the 
Chantrey trustees declare that they have no power to undo 
what they had done,—it was done, we believe, before the 
Academy opened,—and the Duke of Norfolk’s protest on 
behalf of the Catholic Union has simply elicited the statement 
that Mr. Calderon, far from meaning to hurt the feelings of 
Catholics, supposed that he was commemorating a great act 
of Catholic piety. 


A meeting was held in the Jerusalem Chamber at West- 
minster Abbey on Thursday, to consider a proposal for 
raising a fund to meet the very heavy claims on the estate 
of Archbishop Magee, which are due to his translation 
to York, followed, as it immediately was, by his death 
before he had even partially profited by the larger in- 
come of his new See. It is said that these heavy expenses 
amount to something like £7,000. It certainly does appear 
a very unfortunate circumstance that such expenses should 
be exacted from a Bishop when he accepts one of the 
most responsible offices in the Church, and one which 
ought to provide him with large means under his own control. 
We wish that with the wise and right effort to relieve Arch- 
bishop Magee’s family from this heavy burden, could be 
joined some attempt to make an end of the system under 
which these monstrous burdens fall upon public men at 
the very outset of new and responsible labours. Surely Puarlia- 
ment could find the means of extinguishing this most unfor- 
tunate inheritance of debt with which our new Archbishops and 
Bishops are so heavily saddled. Most eloquent testimony 
was borne by Lord Salisbury, Lord Grimthorpe, and the 
Bishop of Derry (Dr. Alexander), to the late Archbishop’s 
great powers and merits, Lord Salisbury speaking of Dr. 
Magee’s attack on the Irish Church Disestablishment Bill as 
“the finest speech ever delivered by any living man in the 
Houses of Parliament,” and Lord Grimthorpe even calling him 
the greatest Archbishop of York since the days of Wolsey. The 
Bishop of Derry, who is as good a judge of such matters as 
any living man, more than echoed Lord Salisbury’s encomiur, 
describing Dr. Magee as the greatest orator the English 
Church has had since the Reformation. Wolsey was im- 
mortalised by Shakespeare. There will be no poet, we fear, 
unless it be Dr. Alexander, to immortalise Magee. 


A violent earthquake was felt in Northern Italy, and 
especially in the Province of Verona, during the early morning 
of Sunday last. Many houses fell in, and a great many 
persons were injured. It is certain that almost all serious 
earthquake shocks are felt in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the sea, which is perhaps one reason why Africa, which is 
the least indented by the sea of all the continents, has no 
very great earthquake regions. The coasts of the Mediterranean 
have, indeed, been always specially liable to earthquake shocks, 
from the earliest ages to our own; indeed, excepting the great 
archipelago in which Java and Sumatra are situated, and a 
portion of the Andes region in Central and South America, 
there is hardly any region of the earth which has suffered so 
much from earthquakes as the Mediterranean. Apparently 
it is a section where the crust of the earth is thinnest, and 
most liable to be cracked by disturbing forces from below. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—ae 
THE FREE EDUCATION BILL. 


E Government measure for setting education free 

from any special charge on parents during the school- 
life of their children, is so wisely simple in structure and 
method, that there is really hardly any legitimate excuse 
for postponing it toa Winter Session. If it must be so 
postponed in consequence of the determination of Members 
to raise all sorts of questions more or less irrelevant to the 
issue, the constituencies ought to be made sensible that 
the delay, if delay there be, in enforcing a concession which 
the Government are willing to offer in the simplest form, 
springs not from any helplessness of theirs, but from the 
determination of the Opposition to protract the discussion, 
and advertise their own eagerness to overbid the offers of 
the Government. There is really,as Mr. Chamberlain said, 
no excuse to be found in the proposal of the Government for 
raising at the present moment any of the suggestions which 
the Opposition desire to bring before the country as their 
own particular contributions to the settlement of the ques- 
tion. If they accept the proposal of the Government as 
it stands, they will not in any way prejudice their own 
chance of carrying their own additional proposals. Sup- 
posing, for instance, that they are desirous of sweeping 
away the restrictions which would still remain on universal 
Free Education, what is to prevent them from taking 
what they can get now, and granting what is not to be 
obtained now, hereafter? If half a loaf is better than 
no bread, two-thirds of a loaf is still better than no bread, 
and Sir W. Hart Dyke calculates that the plan proposed 
will sweep wholly away the school-fees of about two- 
thirds of the elementary schools of the country, and will 
set free a much larger proportion than two-thirds of the 
children from all necessity for paying these fees. Again, 
what excuse have those who think that some amount of 
popular control over the management of the schools ought 
to be conceded as well as the extinction of the school-fees, 
for forcing on that discussion at the present time? There 
is nothing whatever to prevent them from advocating that 
policy in the future, whenever they have a fair prospect 
of carrying the country with them,—which at present cer- 
tainly they have not,—nor will it prejudice them in any 
way that they did not try to insist on making it part and 
parcel of the new policy at the very first moment when the 
Government chose to meet their proposal half-way. If you 
want to save a man 3d. a week that he would not other- 
wise have been able to save, why not do so whenever and 
wherever it is proposed? Why insist that the 3d. a 
week shall not be saved to him unless at the same time 
the taxpayer is empowered to dictate the manner in which 
the 3d. a week for which the parent is no longer to 
be dunned, is to be expended? If the parent is not em- 
powered to interfere in the matter now, when he himself 
contributes the 3d. a week, why should the taxpayer be em- 
powered to interfere in the matter when the duty of paying 
the 3d. a week is transferred to him? The present oppor- 
tunity is by no manner of means an especially appropriate 
one for the engrafting of this new policy on the course to be 
taken. Nor does the Gladstonian lose any advantage for 
urging his opinion in future, by virtue of postponing to 
another occasion the practical advocacy of that opinion. 
Supposing the parent who now pays his 2d. or 3d. a week, 
had possessed the power of dictating how it should be 
spent, it might be reasonable enough to insist that on trans- 
ferring this duty to the general taxpayer, the general tax- 
payer should take over the privilege which the parent had 
formerly exercised. But as the parent does not exercise 
any such privilege now, there is no excuse for saying that 
we cannot properly postpone the duty of conceding this 
privilege to the persons who are in future to find the 
money. As the country is in no hurry now to concede to 
the parent the right of controlling the administration of 
the school to which he contributes his quota, we cannot 
conceive why there should be any urgent necessity for con- 
ceding to the taxpayer any similar right, when he takes upon 
himself the parent’s duty. It may be (or it may not be) 
reasonable to concede it to both. But as it is not conceded 
now to the one who finds the money for his own children’s 
teaching, there can be no immediate hurry for conceding 
it to the person who is to find the money in future. 
Whether right or wrong in itself, there is no appropriate- 
ness in forcing the doctrine of popular responsibility on the 





country @ propos of a change which only substitutes one 
paymaster in the place of another, and does not in the 
least alter the character of the arrangements for deter- 
mining how the money should be used. 


The chief merit of the Bill, in the eyes of those 
who wish to see all classes of existing schools so dealt 
with that no advantage shall be given to any one class 
rather than to any other, is, that it will allow even the 
dearer schools which are established to meet the wants of 
the more fastidious and aspiring of the working classes, 
to continue their competition with the cheaper schools 
without any handicapping. Many of the Wesleyan schools, 
for instance, charge 9d. a week for the instruction they 
give, and could not provide that instruction at any less 
charge. Well, they will receive, like all the other schools, a 
payment for each child in average attendance of 10s. a year, 
which will cover about 3d. a week ; and in future, therefore, 
they will be obliged to deduct 3d. a week from their charge 
of 9d. a week, and the children who attend these schools 
will, therefore, in future only pay 6d. a week ; so that they 
will retain their old advantage of an excess of 6d. a week 
over the average charge, and yet be relieved, like the others, 
at the expense of the taxpayers, of the average amount of 
the English child’s fee. It is very desirable not to interfere 
in any way with the intellectual, moral, and social ambi- 
tions of the more energetic of the artisans or labourers 
who are determined to give their children all the advan- 
tages which their own high wages can secure for them, and 
also to preserve them as much as possible from the often very 
serious danger of moral contagion from association with a 
class of children brought up with far less care and tender- 
ness. This elastic and self-adjusting character of our 
educational system is one of its very greatest merits, and 
any change which seriously threatened it would be a very 
disastrous change. But the present proposal threatens 
no such change. It leaves the relative advantages and 
the relative charges of the different schools just what 
they were, while relieving all of them of a very sub- 
stantial burden on the parent at the cost of the tax- 
payer. The dear schools will benefit as much as the 
cheap schools benefit, and parents who can now afford 
to send their children to the ordinary elementary 
school, and who are determined that it shall be their 
children and not themselves who shall profit by the new pro- 
posal, will in future be able to send their children to a 
school which now charges 6d. a week, and which under the 
new system will cost them only 3d.a week. It will probably 
be very few who determine that their children and not 
themselves shall have the whole benefit of the new system ; 
but wherever it is so, the children will get a real lift in the 
character of their teaching, while their places in the 
cheaper school will no doubt at once be filled up from the 
class which is now on the borders of vagrancy. 

Lastly, the Bill sedulously abstains from interfering in 
any way with the management of the Voluntary and 
Denominational schools, and this is perhaps its most 
distinguishing feature. As we have said before, it gives 
no excuse to the bigoted advocates of popular control 
for resisting the Bill on the ground that it does not 
establish such control; for as they have not resisted 
the existing system on that ground, and will remain 
quite as free to advocate the reform of the new system as 
they have been to advocate the reform of the present 
system, they lose no political advantage by their reticence. 
They are just where they were, and have not even lost 
an appropriate opportunity of protesting, for, as we have 
shown, there is no privilege about to be denied to the tax- 
payers who will pay the school-fees in future, which has 
been accorded to the parents who have paid them up to 
this time. All that is proposed is a change of which these 
reformers approve, and it would be a gross piece of 
factiousness to defer even for a few months a change of 
which they approve, only because it is not accompanied 
by another change of which they also approve, but of 
which the present Government heartily disapprove. We 
do not see, therefore, why the House of Commons should 
not pass this very simple Bill without prolonging the 
Session for its discussion. If they do not, the con- 
stituencies will know that the Gladstonians are very 
much more anxious to pick holes in the policy of the 
Government than they are to hasten the advent of Free 
Education. And that is not a piece of knowledge which 
is likely to swell the number of Gladstonian votes at the 
General Election. The Bill is one which might well pass 
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its second reading and go through the Committee and 
Report stages in three days, if Members were willing to vote 
for what they approve and their constituents approve, in 
spite of their disposition to grudge the present Government 
the right to carry out what they would prefer to carry out 
for themselves. The question as to the policy of disturbing 
the control of the various religious bodies over the manage- 
ment of the Voluntary schools would then stand over, as it 
is right that it should stand over, for separate discussion. 
Nothing could be more illogical or unfair than to mix up 
two questions so completely unconnected as the question 
whether the general taxpayer or the parent should pay the 
average school-fee, and the question whether the religious 
body which provided a school should retain the sole 
management of it,—on certain well-defined conditions,— 
or should be interfered with and thwarted by elective 
managers who have quite different objects at heart. 





SIR J. A. MACDONALD. 


IR J. A. MACDONALD, the late Premier of Canada, 
has constantly been compared to Lord Beaconsfield, 
whom he resembled both in face and in the form of his 
intellectual unscrupulousness ; but he differed from him in 
one important respect. He had a definite wish or want, 
towards which all his efforts tended. Lord Beaconsfield 
looked at life as a detached spectator, and seized, when he 
saw it, any opportunity of advantage either for himself, or 
his party, or the country through which alone he could be 
great in the world. Sir J. A. Macdonald distinctly wished 
to make of the Northern half of the North American 
Continent a great and powerful State, to weld all the 
peoples on it into a united nation, and to do this as long 
as possible under the shadow of the British Throne. He 
would probably have rejected the Presidency of the 
continent at the price of being only a North Ameri- 
can. He was at heart, and inside all external pro- 
fessions and ways of acting, first of all a Canadian, 
and next a loyalist, so far as loyalism—we do not 
quite mean loyalty—is possible to an English-speaking 
person of this age whose business it is to think for a 
separate section of the Empire. He loved Canada and he 
liked the British Empire, and to those two things he would 
have postponed a his own judgment on right and 
wrong perhaps included. It was in his methods, not his 
inner desires, that he was Lord Beaconsfield over again. 
Within the recognised rules of the game, he did not care 
what he did, if only he might secure a considerable victory. 
He had to govern and consolidate a bundle of populations 
with different origins, creeds, and degrees of civilisation, 
and he managed to draw from them all a strongly united 
party, which agreed, while he moved in his well-understood 
direction, to obey his orders implicitly. He had cleared 
his mind of all hatreds, nearly all dislikes, and almost all 
prepossessions, and was always ready to grant any strong 
faction anything it might greatly wish for, provided only 
it would support him, and help or tolerate his two ends. 
If he was opposed by “ regions,” as the Italians in 1860-65 
used to call them—that is, sections of country with 
special interests or prejudices—he bribed them ; if resisted 
by creeds, he yielded to them ; if impeded by individuals, 
he “ managed ” them, sometimes by persuasion, sometimes 
by flattery, sometimes, unless he is greatly calumniated, by 
appeals to individual interest. Such managing was the more 
difficult to resist because, besides being a man of unusual 
courage, foresight, and discernment as to the actuality of 
any situation, he was right through a genial Scotchman, 
a man with a true laugh in him, and a deep-rooted toler- 
ance—for the intolerable sometimes—and a capacity for 
toddy or its equivalents ; and that is a character which it 
is difficult to resist and impossible to hate. It is a character 
far more acceptable to Frenchmen than the usual character 
of the able Englishman, which always produces on 
foreigners, and even on Americans, an effect of super- 
ciliousness; and his capacity to understand and con- 
ciliate Frenchmen was one secret of Sir John Macdonald’s 
success. He carried his “ pawkiness,” which was an 
essential of his character, very often to the verge 
of trickiness, or over it; but he always, in his most 
dangerous moments, when he seemed to be overreaching 
everybody, left the impression that he was not treacherous, 
not guileful, but only—well, just a little over-clever. His 
great public works, for example, though always useful to 
the State, were commonly useful to his party also. We 


should question if he ardently believed in the Protection 
with which he identified himself; what he did believe was 
that Canadian farmers wished for large outlays, and would 
not stand any other method of raising a large revenue. 
Knowing exactly what he wanted, knowing thoroughly 
all his own peoples, Canadians, Irishmen, Orangemen, 
French Catholics, and French Liberals, and knowing all 
men with whom he had ever come in contact, with a 
ready eloquence which, like Bismarck’s, gave all readers 
a true impression of largeness, and a false impression 
of utter frankness, frankness beyond usual limits, he 
almost always succeeded; and in his largest and most 
complex task, the welding of the Dominion, he succeeded 
beyond hope or expectation. We suspect that once 
or twice in the course of that great controversy, he 
would have liked to use Prince Bismarck’s methods, and 
give Nova Scotia in particular a Langensalza to moan 
about ; but he knew his situation and his era, and with a 
good many of the instincts of a dictator, he always worked 
as a constitutional statesman, and somehow or other 
carried a majority with him. His undoubted powers, his 
continued success, and the odd kind of personal liking 
which Englishmen have for age in politicians—as if they 
ripened with time, like port or good building-stone— 
—— drew to him a myth, such as surrounded Lord 

almerston and now surrounds Mr. Gladstone; and 
Canadians came to believe not only that “ Sir John A.,” as 
they affectionately called him, could not be beaten, but that 
he could not be replaced, a conviction which materially 
tended to the success of his last great effort, the defeat of 
commercial fusion with the United States. That effort 
not only strained him, so as to accelerate his death, but it 
strained his authority too, and had he lived, he would have 
had to seek justification for several things in “a strict 
party vote.” Still, he succeeded, and believing as we do 
in his two great intentions, and noting the results he had 
achieved for his country, we too, who detest the strong 
element of “ leariness,” which to our thinking deformed 
his political character, and who hold his financial policy 
to have been in the main unsound, still understand 
and approve the gratitude of the Dominion which votes 
him a public funeral. There is something of true 
nationality in the sentiment inspiring a ceremonial of that 
kind, when a whole people, forgetting for a moment all its 
differences, crowds round an open grave to say, among 
other things, that it is at bottom a unit, and that as a unit 
it acknowledges from its heart the services of the dead; 
and to produce that sentiment was, we believe, the most 
sincere and passionate of Sir J. A. Macdonald’s personad 
desires. He loved power and success and reputation, and 
popularity as a basis for them all; but he loved the 
Dominion too, he more than any man helped to make it, 
and it is fitting that the Dominion, if it believes in itself— 
an assumption we have recently seen some reason to doubt, 
or it would not so have dreaded the levelling of custom- 
houses—should honour the statesman who believed in it 
through life. 

It is difficult, when we remember the long duration of 
Sir John Macdonald’s power, not to speculate whether the 
Colonial rulers who are growing rapidly and visibly 
into such magnates of the Empire, overshadowing the 
Proconsuls altogether, will be, in the main, of his 
type,—that is, strong men with a deep vein of craft. 
We suspect they will. One thing is certain, that, widely 
as the great free Colonies differ from each other in general 
tone, no man will rule long in any one of them who does 
not attract by his personality as well as his ideas, who does 
not rouse something of personal liking or admiration, 
or, if we may use for once that much-abused word, of 
“love.” He must court the nation a little, awake its 
feminine as well as its masculine side, or he will 
never get devotion, and it is devotion which is in- 
valuable when the hour of failure arrives, or seems im- 
mediately at hand. That means, we fancy, that the 
successful politician will know the art of courting, and 
in the art of courting there is craft. A Peel will 
hardly get to the top of a Colony, still less a William IIL. 
though a Palmerston may. Lord Palmerston was from 
his hat to his boots an aristocrat, but there was a popu- 
larity-hunter in his coat too. The Colonial Minister 
of the future will initiate any course sooner than a sus- 
pected one, will resist anything rather than a prejudice, 
will ask a sacrifice before he will ask a long sus- 





pension of judgment. If this is an accurate forecast, 
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and of course all forecasts are upset by the appari- 
tion of genius which is always incalculable, it means 
that Colonists during the next half-century will on 
many great matters govern themselves, without leadership 
or guidance; that popular instinct will often take the place 
of public judgment—as it tends to do now on those com- 
plex American questions of colour and currency—and that 
much of the new nations’ movements will be performed in 
rushes, rushes often over very valuable things. That is 
not a prospect of heaven exactly, as the future for the 
great Colonies ; but it strikes us as having more reality in 
it than a good many-of the dreams which are just now 
so attractive to many minds. We are not quite certain 
that our grandchildren will entirely like the civilisation, 
probably very magnificent outwardly, which will grow up, 
mainly of itself,—say, on the great plateau now becoming 
familiar to us all as Mashonaland. We should like to see 
a little more of the John Bright type, the fighting-Quaker 
type, in which conscience rules, in our great Colonial 
chiefs. It is possible to have too many Macdonalds. 
They will have mighty tribes to lead, and they are at 
present a great deal too unwilling to prevent them from 
stampeding. 





M.-CONSTANS’ BILL. 


HE Bill which M. Constans introduced into the 
Chamber on Saturday may prove, probably will 
prove, one of the most important of the half-century. It 
is the first serious attempt to introduce the principle of 
the English Poor-Law into France; it is made on a large 
scale; and if it succeeds, it will very speedily spread 
throughout the Continent. It has long been apparent 
to those who watch the signs of the age, that the 
Governments of the Continent would be compelled to 
make some great effort to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor. ‘That condition has recently become in 
some economic respects much worse, owing, firstly, to 
the rise in provisions under the protective laws 
forced on the Governments by the small proprietors ; 
secondly, to the rise in house-rent, so bitterly felt in all 
towns; and thirdly, to the increased taxation due to the 
incessant development of military preparations for war. 
The consequence has been an increase of Socialism, 
which has terrified all Governments, who probably 
know much more about its spread within their armies, 
and about the effect of “subversive ideas” upon 
discipline, than they are at all inclined to make public. 
Ruling men have therefore been willing for some time 
to “ dish the Socialists ” by establishing some sort of Poor- 
Law; but they have been hampered by a Parliamentary 
difficulty. A Poor-Law involves in its naked form a heavy 
tax on property; and the owning classes, who in France, 
Germany, and Italy form the bulk of the voters, detest the 
proposal on that account, as well as from a feeling, uni- 
versal on the Continent, that to tax Peter to support Paul 
is to confiscate unjustly part of Peter’s means. Peter gets 
something by all other taxes, in the shape of protection, or 
education, or good sanitary conditions; but out of 
taxation for a Poor-Law he gets nothing. The Govern- 
ments, therefore, have looked round for means to 
diminish bourgeois opposition, and have found it, as 
they think, in an insurance for the aged poor, to be 
paid for in part by themselves and in part by the State. 
The German Emperor, who has the courage of his 
convictions, and a majority in Parliament besides, actually 
earried a Bill of the kind, which is now law, though 
it affects only artisans; and it is believed that both 
Governments of the Austrian Monarchy will carry theirs, 
which is substantially the Berlin Bill over again. M. 
Constans has taken these hints; but being a Frenchman, 
and a strong-fisted person besides, he has gone much 
further. He has proposed that any person in France may, 
by a payment to be made in youth, to be supplemented by 
a payment from his employer, if he has one, and by a 
grant from the State, acquire a right in old age to 
a pension, varying from £12 a year to £24. That 
is, in principle, the English Poor-Law so far as it 
affects old age, with this one difference, that the per- 
son who obtains the relief has aided in building up 
the fund from which it is to come. So he usually 
has in England, the pauper in most cases having been 
the ratepayer once; but M. Constans, more logical than 
the Tudor statesmen, ensures the unity of the two 
characters, the payer and the annuitant, from the first. 





That enables him to say, in spite of the large State grant, 
which will ultimately be £4,000,000 a year, that his 
measure is not Socialist, while the grant itself will conciliate 
the whole body of French Extremists, who maintain, not 
indeed that property is robbery, but that the surplus 
possessed by individuals may be taxed to remove indigence 
from all. 

It is probable that the Chamber will accept the 
Bill. The Deputies will be guided by their con- 
stituents, and their constituents will probably regard 
the innovation with much favour. Owing to the system 
of French life, under which the children, instead of 
fending for themselves, practically share all their lives 
in the family inheritance, old age is with a French- 
man the most burdened time of all, and a superannua- 
tion pension is therefore regarded with great desire. It 
will be considered, when the State grant is fully under- 
stood, a valuable investment; and as an investment, its 
deferred character will strike a Frenchman, accustomed to 
save all his life, much less than an Englishman of the 
same class, who thinks: it on the whole a creditable trait 
in his character that he dares spend his last penny. There 
is no distrust of Government in pecuniary affairs, be it 
remembered, the lowest Frenchman understanding rentes 
just as well as the highest, and no sense of accepting 
charity, the State grant being regarded as a mere return 
from the taxes, which everybody pays. The only real 
difficulty will be the fact that, if the annuitant dies before 
he is sixty-five, the money will be lost to the family ; and 
that may be got over either by some system of repaying part 
of the premium, or by allowing husband and wife to be 
equally claimants of the annuity. Much will depend upon 
details, but we fancy the Pension Bill will be popular with 
voters, and if so, the Deputies will not dream of serious 
opposition to a Bill which its advocates will declare to be 
in exact conformity with the principles of “an enlightened 
and a humanitarian age.” 

The real cruz of the Bill, however, will be its fate in the 
Senate. M. Dérouléde knew what he was saying when he 
anticipated difficulty there, though his taunt that M. 
Constans hoped for defeat from the Senators, and was 
only currying favour by an insincere proposal, was 
as absurd as it was ill-tempered. M. Constans is not 
the kind of man to like being defeated, or to desire 
to lose the credit for succeeding which has carried him 
so far forward in his career. The Senate in France, 
however, though nominally elected by universal suffrage, 
does in reality represent the bourgeoisie, and it is very 
doubtful whether the bourgeosie will accept M. Constans’ 


proposition. Whether it be owing to the traditional | 


teaching of the Church about the duty of almsgiving, or 
to the belief that if the poor are once relieved by the State 
they will suck up all its resources, or to jealousy of any 
grant in which they are not themselves to share, the French 
middle classes have a horror of taxation for charitable pur- 
poses, and have opposed hitherto to every project of 
the kind a stolid non possumus, embodied in the phrase, 
“This is only Socialism.” The rentievs and country pro- 
prietors and captains of industry who constitute the 
majority of the Senate will, we fancy, be full of hesitations, 
will talk a great deal about the thin end of the wedge, and 
may possibly fulfil M. Dérouléde’s prediction by rejecting 
the Bill. They will, however, be most reluctant to 
dismiss M. Constans, who is now regarded throughout 
France as a strong man, and a bulwark against anarchy ; 
they will not like a popular cry against them as 
men whose selfishness stands in the way of a great 
social reform ; and they are all aware in their hearts that 
some kind of Poor-Law is inevitable if French Republican 
institutions are ever to obtain the durability of the old 
Monarchy. They may pass the Bill, and if they do, they 
will have given the Liberals of the whole Continent a new 
and definite object,—namely, to perfect and enlarge the 
provisions of the “ French Pension Law,” the most direct 
and tangible grant yet made to the Corporation of the 
Poor. They have long been wanting some concrete 
proposal, not involving direct confiscation, round which 
they could rally, and this one will especially please 
them, because it can, if convenient, be kept moderate, 
and can, if opportunity serves, be expanded into a 
partial redistribution of goods among. the whole com- 
munity. That it will be a battle-cry, we foresee; and 
we shall watch the progress of the Bill through the Senate 
with an interest all the more keen because it is thirty-three 
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years since we predicted that the Revolution of 1848 would 
ive but one gift to the world,—a European Poor-Law. 
The “right to work,” which was the governing idea of 
that movement, means in practice nothing—for example, 
it is a mere futility in a famine or a siege—but the right 
to live when work fails is a definite thing; and it would 
be hard to prove that it is at variance either with sound 
economics, political security being the condition precedent 
of wealth, or with the precepts of Christianity. M. Con- 
stans secures that right to the old, and does it by means 
less coarsely brutal than those which expediency has forced 
Englishmen to adopt in the management of their own 
kindly intended Poor-Law. The defect of his scheme, 
since ail are to pay and all to receive, is its expansibility 
into a mere system of State almsgiving; but we do not 
know that any community can be protected against itself. 





LONDON. 


ONDON, according to the Registrar-General’s decennial 
Report, is not growing so fastasit did ; but the figures 

of the Census are still calculated to strike a kind of dismay. 
There seems no limit to the possible growth of the enor- 
mous city. It increases slowly inside, and at the very 
heart it decreases, till the City becomes at night an empty 
shell; but it stretches its tentacles further and further 
afield, and they grow and grow out of all knowledge, till 
places like Tottenham and West Ham become large cities, 
and the true London, Greater London, within which 
nothing grows but grass and deciduous trees and a few 
flowers, which could not of its own fertility feed its people 
for six hours, contains 5,656,000 people, a population far 
more numerous than that of Ireland, Sweden, Portugal, 
Holland, Belgium, Greece, Roumania, the Canadian 
Dominion, or the whole of Australasia. And though the 
rate of increase slackens, it is still so rapid that if it con- 
tinues for a century more, London will contain fourteen 
millions of people, a number which seems impossible, yet is 
no more improbable than five millions would have seemed 
to the men of 1791, who stood appalled because Greater 
London, even then the greatest city in the world, was ap- 
proximating towards a million. It is almost impossible to 
realise such a city as ours now is, and, in fact, Londoners, 
with the exception of a few statists, do not realise it, 
but find relief in forgetting alike its magnitude and its 
necessities. No one, as John Bright once said in a public 
speech, not the oldest cab-driver or the most experienced 
policeman, really knows London, and very few know it 
even through study, and as they know foreign countries. 
It is the rarest thing in the world to meet any one who 
remembers that London is one of the greatest of manu- 
facturing cities—there are, if we remember aright, 136,000 
factory-girls in London—or who is even aware that the 
foreign element would make a capital city of itself; that 
there are towns-full of Germans, Italians, Frenchmen, 
and foreign Jews, who are lost among us, as invisible, 
except in Regent’s Park on Sunday, or in their special 
quarters, as sailors in the West End. There are 
thousands of the wealthy, who almost everywhere else 
are as visible as cows among sheep; tens of thousands 
of the comfortable; millions of fairly content workers; 
tens of thousands, again, of men who, in all except 
some vague and imperfect respect for law and the ability 
to read, are coated and trousered savages. A suspension 
of wages in London for a month would produce a calamity 
to shock mankind ; a wave of insurgent faction would 
wreck the prosperity of England, and be felt throughout 
the world—the demand of one London firm literally makes 
and unmakes the comfort of the ivory-hunters of East 
Africa—the approach of a hostile siege-train would pro- 
duce an anarchy that historians would record for a thousand 
years. We do not wonder that to some minds it should 
appear that London is a mighty danger to the Empire ; 
that others should think it, as Lord Rosebery called it, 
the huge wen of England; that grave economists should 
doubt whether the departure of special trades like ship- 
building, if they remain in England, is at all an injury 
to the Kingdom. A fire, an epidemic, even a hurricane, 
might in this crowded province of houses cause a national 
or even a world-wide calamity. An arrest in the growth 
of London, though it would probably be an alarum, a loud 
signal warning us that the British Empire had passed its 
meridian line, would to many minds, and those among the 
gravest, be a relief. At last, they would say, increase has 


stopped, and better organisation has therefore become 
possible. 

We do not wonder, we say, at dismay, and yet we 
doubt if the dismay is justified. The one external 
calamity which would realise all pessimist dreams, a siege 
of London, is at the worst an extremely improbable 
event, London itself being fully equal to the task of 
crushing the largest army which could suddenly approach 
our shores; and as regards all other dangers, the 
evidence seems to show that they do not increase in pro- 
portion to the size of the capital. Other cities have 
existed for thousands of years, and London is but another 
city multiplied a great number of times. Take the food 
problem, for example, which seems so wonderful at first 
glance. It is extremely doubtful whether it is not easier 
to feed ten streets than one, a hundred than ten, a thousand 
than a hundred. The means of distribution, to begin with, 
grow perfect in proportion to density of population, it 
being positively easier to deliver bread to two hundred 
thousand persons in Marylebone than to two hundred 
thousand persons scattered over the half of rural Suffolk. 
Then the mass of the demand draws supply from a larger 
area, and makes that supply regular, it being that mass 
which enables us to add canals to rivers, roads to canals, 
and railways to roads, as means of facilitating delivery. 
The supply to a village might be stopped by an accident; 
but apart from war, nothing but an insurrection or some 
mad law regulating prices such as the Terrorists passed in 
Paris, and Socialists might pass in London, could pre- 
vent the continuousness of the food-supply. There 
are too many organisations all dependent for com- 
fortable existence upon their success in forwarding food, 
and the area they tap is too widely spread; indeed, 
it covers the world. A general railway strike protracted 
for a month would be the worst of easily conceivable 
interruptions ; but London hungry would have means of 
superseding strikers, or, if the children began to perish, of 
lynching strikers wholesale, which no village or moderate 
city could employ. Then, as to public order, the vastness 
of London certainly protects it. The disorderly are lost 
in London, like every other class; while the physical 
superiority of the orderly, which probably exists every- 
where, is in the Metropolis so overwhelming, that the 
moment they had decided to employ force, the anarchists 
would be as powerless as roughs are when London turns 
out to welcome some respected guest. The very magnitude 
of the danger, .too, that disorder would produce, in- 
creases not only watchfulness but energy; so that London 
is safer than, say, Kidderminster, just as a magazine is safer 
than a shop for the sale of fireworks. As a matter of 
fact, London is the least insurrectionary of cities, and 
owes its comparative quietness and solidity in part to its 
gigantic size, which of itself makes insurrection nearly 
hopeless. The most resolute band of fanatics can do 
nothing against so many millions buried in cities which, 
in feeling, interests, and habits of life, are in truth so far 
apart. It would be as if Accrington had gone Red, and 
tried to coerce Lancashire. As to fire, great capitals rarely 
burn, because the means for defeating conflagrations, 
though hopelessly inadequate when the whole capital is 
considered, are fairly sufficient for the limited areas within 
which even a great fire must commence. A capital, too, 
to save itself, will destroy anything but itself, which a smail 
city has rarely either the financial courage or the means to do. 
And finally, as to epidemics, London is one of the healthiest 
cities in the world, and much healthier than when it was 
smaller, because its magnitude has encouraged its rulers to 
drain properly, and its population is probably as little liable 
to disease as any other. There is undoubtedly a class in all 
very great cities which, being under-fed and housed in 
“insanitary areas,” grows physically weak, ricketty, and 
anemic; but in the majority, a great capital produces an 
intense vitality, enduring constitutions, and, what you 
would not expect, an unusual degree of courage, a marked 
peculiarity alike in the Berliner, the Parisian, and the 
Londoner. We should say ourselves, in addition, though 
this will be disputed, that, life being for the masses livelier 
in capitals than elsewhere, the vices, though they seem so 
prominent, play distinctly a less part in life, and that 
villages and small country towns are, thousand for thou- 
sand, greater sufferers from drink and debauchery than 
great capitals are. About the second cause of disease, 
it is only possible to guess; but about the drunken- 





ness we have no doubt whatever. London, with its 
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frightful statistics of drink, is more sober than most 
villages. 

It remains to ask whether the vastness of London affects 
the character of its people for evil. The question is one 
very difficult to answer, because it is so difficult to weigh 
one type of character against another, and London un- 
doubtedly, like Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, produces its own 
type. The born Londoner is a quicker-brained man than 
the average Englishman, more fluent of words, easier to 
teach, more helpful, and decidedly more enterprising. He 
has high decision, energy, and pluck ; but he is more nervous 
than the usual Englishman, more shallow with all his intelli- 
gence—the result, probably, of a perpetually distracted 
attention—and less disposed towards reflection. His special 
faults, however, are mainly foibles, the most pronounced one 
being a pretentiousness from which the rural Englishman 
is free, and his aggregate action is emphatically good. No 
nation of the same magnitude shows such a low ratio of 
serious crime ; no nation is so orderly for decades of years 
on end—which must prove a predominant mass of common- 
sense—and no nation in the world is anything like as 
charitable. Any experienced officer will tell you that the 
Londoners make admirable soldiers; and they have a 
special quality of kindness, shown every day in the 
streets, which is not found in the population of any 
other city. We question, therefore, on the whole, 
whether the Englishman turned into the Londoner 
does deteriorate ; whether the vastness of London is pro- 
ductive of much evil; and whether London, which 
in politics is usually Conservative, and always Imperialist, 
will be found hereafter productive of much danger to the 
Empire. It concentrates in itself, no doubt, too much of 
the life of the Kingdom, to the injury of other great 
cities ; but still, that concentration is due, not to any con- 
scious effort, but to the facilities it offers for doing any- 
thing, good as well as evil. The heart should expand with 
the body, and London has not expanded faster than the 
British Empire. Both will perish when their work is done ; 
but we see no reason to believe that their relation to each 
other, which has lasted three hundred years, is drawing 
to an end, or that London suffers from that “fatty 
degeneracy” by which inferior doctors account for any 
death which they cannot quite explain. 





THE QUESTION OF GREEK AGAIN. 


per eee apparently, is about to reconsider its 
attitude in relation to Greek. At present, no one 
ean take the Cambridge degree without obtaining a suffi- 
cient smattering of Greek to pass the “ Little-Go.” Every 
one knows that such a smattering is extremely insignificant, 
and that, for those who go no further, the knowledge they 
obtain of the language and literature of Greece is about as 
useful as the knowledge which was obtained of the circula- 
tion of the blood by the candidate who declared his belief 
that the arteries ran “down one leg and up the other.” 
That consideration, however, is not final as to the value of 
the Greek required at the “ Little-Go.” What is asserted, 
and not without some plausibility, is that, so soon as 
Greek is left out of the preliminary requirements of the 
University, it will cease to be generally taught in schools, 
and that the necessary result will be that a great 
many boys and girls who might otherwise have found 
Greek a most congenial study, a study in which they might 
have found one of their leading intellectual interests, will 
miss the opportunity of acquiring a taste for it, and there- 
fore, perhaps, the one engrossing literary interest of their 
lives. It is contended, not without some reason, that you 
cannot find the natures for which the study of Greek will 
have a great fascination, unless you pass through the 
Greek sieve a great number of very differently constituted 
minds, many of which will show no sort of special 
capacity for the study, and will slip through the meshes 
without being in any sense arrested by them. There is 
great truth in that contention, though not more than in 
the corresponding contention that if you want to catch 
all the men who have a genius for natural science, 
you must give them the chance of discovering their 
own aptitude for natural science, by submitting them 
early to a course of natural science, and getting it 
thoroughly taught in the schools; and that if you want to 
discover the men who have a natural aptitude for philo- 
sophy or political economy, you must give them the chance 
of studying philosophy or political economy during their 








schovl-days, and must require them to show some know- 
ledge of both subjects at the very threshold of their 
collegiate career. The difficulty of such a policy is, that 
it involves imparting a smattering of too many things 
during school-days to render it possible that any one thing 
should be taught well. If a boy is to be so far imbued with 
a very considerable number of branches of knowledge as 
to test whether he has or has not a distinct aptitude for 
any of them, the boy will be taught nothing well; and in 
experimenting on the affinities of his intellect, the great 
duty of training and strengthening it will be lost sight of. 
It seems to us that, as the field of knowledge widens, it 
is almost essential that education should bifurcate or 
trifurcate, and bifurcate or trifurcate early. We must 
not risk a complete wreck of intellectual discipline 
and thoroughness in our endeavour to sound the various 
affinities of young people’s minds, and to find out what 
their strongest mental characteristics are. It is quite 
true that, if Greek is given up as a regular subject of 
school teaching, we may miss attracting some minds to the 
study of Greek which would be found to be in an unusual 
degree capable of it, and, indeed, strengthened by it. But 
serious as that misfortune would be, it would be nothing 
like as serious as the misfortune of making the net of 
school culture so wide that school-life should cease to be 
a real intellectual discipline, and become instead a mere 
series of explorations into the special capacities of boys 
and girls. There will always be something arbitrary, 
something of guesswork, in the selection for the young of 
the course of study to which they are to be asked to apply 
themselves. But even the danger of a bad guess on the part 
of parents or teachers is not so serious as the danger of 
frittering away the attention of the young on so miscellaneous 
a class of studies as to give the impression that there is 
nothing serious, nothing difficult, nothing requiring close 
concentration and continuous struggle, in the studies of 
school-life. And our impression is, that for those who 
contemplate natural science, or pure and applied mathe- 
matics, as the main subjects of their collegiate study, 
Greek ought not to be required; but that for those who 
intend to take a literary degree of any kind, Greek should 
be one of the very first and most essential requirements, 
so that no man should be allowed to proceed to take a 
degree in classics, or philosophy, or history, who had not 
taken up Greek from the very first stage of his collegiate 
career. In other words, the “ Little-Go” for mathematics 
and science should not include Greek; the “ Little-Go” 
for a classical, or historical, or a philosophical degree, 
should include it. And for this purpose it would be neces- 
sary that Cambridge should rechristen its degrees, and 
not confer a Bachelor of Arts degree on a man who had 
passed mainly in mathematics, or a man who had passed 
mainly in one of the inductive sciences of experiment or 
observation. 

It has also been remarked that if Greek is to drop out 
of the ordinary school teaching, there may be before long 
a claim made for the clergy that they shall be exempted 
from the study of Greek. We need hardly say that that 
would be indeed a reductio ad absurdum of the modern ideas. 
To admit that a clergyman might be incapable of reading his 
Greek Testament, or, indeed, of reading it with ease and 
full appreciation of the vast theological consequences of 
the fact that Greek was the language in which the Gospel 
was first effectually diffused, would be almost equivalent 
to admitting that a clergyman might be ignorant of the most 
fundamental elements of his own professional duties. We 
should say that no University or quasi-University diploma 
ought to be accepted by the authorities of any Christian 
Church, which did not involve a thorough drilling in Greek, 
beginning from school-days. In other words, the literary 
degree or other diploma should be demanded of all clergy- 
men or Dissenting ministers, and the scientific or natural- 
history diploma should never be accepted for them as 
attesting the general culture which should precede the theo- 
logical course. In some sense Greek may be said to be the 
natural language of theology and philosophy. Without 
some familiarity with the Greek mind, hardly any con- 
spicuous mastery of the spiritual approaches to the human 
heart has ever been attained; and to talk of insight into 
the teaching of St. John or St. Paul without Greek culture, 
is like talking of insight into clinical studies in the case of 
men who have never walked a hospital. It should be under- 
stood that any one who is thinking of a theological career, 
must begin Greek at least as early as it is necessary for any 
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one who is thinking of an actuary’s career to begin mathe- 
matics. But we cannot see that an early bifurcation of ele- 
mentary teaching would be at all more injurious, even if it 
were not positively useful, to the special students of theology, 
than it would be injurious, even if it were not positively 
useful, to the student of natural history or physics. The 
immense specialisation of every kind of study will render 
it more and more necessary to divide early the paths by 
which different ideals of education are to be approached ; 
but for the literary or theological or historical course, the 
study of Greek will always remain the most essential of 
first conditions. 


THE OMNIBUS STRIKE. 


} leo can be no question as to the original responsi- 
bility for the omnibus strike in London. In the 
first instance, at all events, the blame lies on the General 
Omnibus Company. It is too often assumed that the 
number of hours a man works is entirely a matter of 
bargaining, that if he is willing to work for twenty hours 
out of the twenty-four, an employer is at liberty to accept his 
offer. Legally, of course, he is so, and for our present pur- 
pose we are ready to concede that legally he ought to remain 
so. But morally an employer is not free to accept such an 
offer, any more than he would be free to buy a man as a slave, 
supposing he were willing to sell himself. In settling the 
terms on which work is to be done, a master must not put 
the welfare of the men he employs altogether out of sight. 
He is not bound to make it his first object, since on the 
principle of division of labour, each side will be the best 
judge of its own interests, and ordinarily may be trusted 
to look after them. But the common conception of a good 
master rightly includes more than simple adherence to the 
letter of a contract. If this were all, the worst sweater in 
London might lay claim to the title. A good master 
means a master who takes thought for his workmen as 
well as for himself, who puts himself in their place, 
who considers not merely what they will consent to under- 
take, but what it is well for them that they should under- 
take. In this respect the London General Omnibus 
Company has not been a good master. On the directors’ 
own calculation—a calculation in which they are not likely 
to have erred to their own disadvantage—they have worked 
their men fourteen and a half hours a day, and that for 
every day in the week. That is the life of a slave, not of a 
workman, but it is the life which the London General 
Omnibus Company have thought good enough for the men 
in their employ. They cannot plead that it has been 
done inadvertently, for the Road-Car Company offered 
some time ago to reduce the hours worked by their men, 
provided that the General Omnibus Company would make 
a similar concession. But uo similar concession was forth- 
coming. It was thought more profitable to go on working 
fourteen and a half hours a day than to treat the men as 
human beings, with a human being’s natural desire to call 
a little of his waking-time his own. In this respect 
Companies are worse than individual employers. If 
the shareholders have a conscience, it is not allowed 
to interfere with their action as shareholders. It 
would not surprise us to find that some of the share- 
holders in the General Omnibus Company sympathise 
with the demand for shorter hours, and wish the men to 
win. It does not occur to them that they are among the 
persons to whom the demand is addressed, that the men 
are in their service, that whatever responsibility for the 
welfare of the men rests upon the employer, rests ulti- 
mately upon their shoulders. They leave these things to 
the directors, and when they have said this, their con- 
sciences are at once quieted. The directors, on the other 
hand, think all their obligations fulfilled when they have 
made the sum available for dividend as large as possible. 
Possibly, if they were dealing with their own money, they 
might be more considerate ; but they suppress any uncom- 
fortable reflections on this head by the reminder that they 
are dealing with other people’s money, and that they must 
be just to their proprietors before they are generous to 
their workmen. Between the two nothing is done, and we 
see the result in the present famine of omnibuses. 

Upon this point the strike has already brought the 
Company on its knees. They are willing to concede an 
average day of twelve hours. What they will not 
do, is to promise that no one day shall ever exceed 
twelve hours, or to grant one day off in every fort- 
night. The men’s refusal to accept an average day 








of twelve hours shows clearly enough how little con- 
fidence they feel in the Company’s gvod intentions. 
They object that an average day of twelve hours may 
mean four days a week of work even harder than they 
have now, followed by three days of unduly easy work. 
But whatever arrangement may eventually be come to, it 
will not be possible to exclude the principle of average. 
Something may happen any day to make the exact limit 
of twelve hours impracticable. An omnibus, for example, 
could not be left in the street a mile short of its destina- 
tion because the moment had arrived at which work 
must be suspended. The suspicion which dictates 
the men’s objection to an average day is probably 
born of the irritation incidental to their present relations 
with the Company. As regards the fortnightly holiday, 
the contention of the Company is that it is already in the 
men’s power to take it if they choose. They are paid by 
the day, and they would have no difficulty in getting their 
places filled one day in fourteen, or even one day in seven. 
What the men want, however, is a holiday which shall not 
bring with it the sense of wages foregone. They ask te 
be paid for fourteen days while working for thirteen. We 
see nothing extravagant in this desire. Weekly wages are 
the rule in a vast number of trades, and we know 
of no reason why they should not be the rule among 
omnibus men. They can hardly expect, however, that 
the whole cost of the change should fall on the Com- 
panies. If a man has been making 45s. 6d. in seven 
days, he is only complicating and obscuring the point 
in dispute if he asks the same sum for six days. What he 
should do, is to accept the 39s. in return for getting the 
principle accepted that his pay shall be reckoned by the 
week, and that the week shall consist of six working-days. 
When that is arranged, he can strike, if he pleases, at 
another time in order to extort a higher wage. 

As yet, however, the men show no sign of giving in. 
They are determined to mix up the question of wages with 
the question of hours, and to accept no settlement which 
does not deal with both simultaneously. They have a 
right, of course, to do this if they choose, just as they 
have a right to say that they will not return to work until 
every man is paid £250 a year, and allowed a month’s 
holiday. But if they attach any value to the sympathy of 
the public, they will do well to remember that a very large 
part of that public cannot count with certainty on earning 
39s. a week, and will not, therefore, be greatly moved by 
the sorrows of a driver who complains that he is not given 
10s. more. People do not like to think that men are 
working unduly long hours, or that they are being paid 
starvation wages. But when the hours have been 
reduced, and when the complaint about wages is, not that 
they are low, but only that the men think they might be 
higher, the amount of support derivable from public sym- 
pathy will be infinitesimal. It may be argued that if the 
men are resolute and have funds at their back, this with- 
drawal of sympathy will be of no moment. Whether 
these conditions are satisfied, it is not for us to say, though 
the language of Mr. Sutherst savours more of bluster than 
of strength, and the scale of strike-pay does not suggest 
an overflowing exchequer. But there is one element of 
the strike as to which the attitude of the outside public 
will be of considerable moment. Hitherto the men have 
been remarkably successful in preventing the Companies 
from sending out their omnibuses. The reason has beer 
that the difficulty of finding drivers and conductors has 
made it possible to send out only a very few. This has 
been a very great advantage to the men, since it has enabled 
them to bring their whole strength to bear upon these few. 
Even if we assume that they have not been guilty of in- 
timidation—which is assuming a good deal—they have 
still been able to surround each omnibus with a 
disapproving crowd, and from the point of view of 
deterring passengers, this is as effectual as actual 
violence. But this difficulty of finding drivers and 
conductors will be only temporary. It is not the 
men that are wanting, but the licences; and when the 
police regulations have been complied with, which is neces- 
sarily a work of some little time, it will be possible to send 
out a large number of omnibuses from every yard at once. 
In this way the activity of the pickets will be put toa much 
more severe test, and in presence of a public which no 
longer wishes the men to win. The efforts of the police 
to protect these omnibuses will gradually become more 
vigorous. It is something to have the feeling of the com- 
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munity on your side, and the present conduct of the strike 
does not seem calculated to ensure its authors the posses- 
sion of that advantage very much longer. 





PRIVILEGED SPEAKING. 


HE dramatic encounter between General Owen 
Williams and the Solicitor-General which took place 
on the last day of the trial of the Baccarat Case, has 
brought home to the public mind the extraordinary extent 
of the privilege enjoyed by counsel in regard to their 
speeches in Court. When General Owen Williams claimed 
the protection of the Court in regard to the statement 
made by Sir Edward Clarke as to the “false friends” who 
had injured Sir William Gordon-Cumming, he no doubt 
imagined that the Lord Chief Justice, who in so many 
ways seems absolutely omnipotent in Court, would be able 
to require a retractation and apology from counsel. ‘No 
one is allowed by the law to make accusations which he 
cannot, and does not attempt to, substantiate by direct 
evidence ; and a Court of Justice is the last place where 
such conduct will be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
The atmosphere is of a kind entirely intolerant of 
vague accusations. What is said there must be proved.’ 
So, no doubt, argued General Owen Williams, and primd 
facie there seems a good deal of reason in his thought. 
Yet the Lord Chief Justice had to tell him, not only that 
he was altogether mistaken, and that “there is no control 
over the statements of counsel,” but that he, General 
Williams, could not be allowed to go into the witness-box 
and repudiate the charge that he had “ advised an innocent 
man accused of an abominable crime to sign an acknow- 
ledgment of guilt.” As Lord Coleridge pointed out, the 
privilege of counsel “is absolute, and there is no restraint 
upon their language, provided it be relevant to the case.” 
This is, we believe, a perfectly accurate statement of the 
rule in our Courts. The privilege of counsel is absolute. 
If counsel for the greatest scoundrel on earth chose to 
pour out invective of the coarsest and most unjusti- 
fiable kind on a witness or a party to the suit of 
untarnished honour, the Court would be unable to 
check the abuse, so long as it was relevant. In 
the present instance, the Solicitor-General very properly 
withdrew the charge he had made against General Owen 
Williams and Lord Coventry, and expressed his regret that 
he had used the expressions complained of. Supposing, 
however, he had refused to take such action, the persons 
calumniated would have been totally unable to obtain any 
redress. The privilege of counsel is, in fact, like that of 
a Member of Parliament, who, except that he may not 
abuse the Sovereign or members of his own or of the other 
House, is allowed to bring any charges and make any 
adverse personal comments he chooses. In stating the 
matter as we have stated it, we may appear to lean towards 
the opinion that some restraint ought to be placed on the 
privileged speaking both of counsel and of Members of 
Parliament. Such is not, however, our intention. Though 
we recognise the injustice that may arise from the abuse 
of the privilege, and realise the dangers which attach 
to it, we are distinctly of opinion that nothing should 
be done, in the case either of counsel or of Members 
of Parliament, to alter the present rule. Let us take the 
case of counsel first. To understand why it is neces- 
sary to allow counsel to be the sole judge of what he is 
to say in defence of his client, we must consider what 
would happen if he were liable to be called to account for 
his words in a Court of Law,—the only efficient means for 
rendering it impossible that the right of free speech should 
be abused. If counsel went in fear of libel actions, they 
would not dare to put a client’s case half as strongly as they 
dare now. It may be said, perhaps, that this would be no 
disadvantage, but a little reflection will show that this is 
not so. In a Court of Justice, it is necessary that both 
sides of a case should be put as strongly as possible. Not 
only ought all the facts to be brought out, but the Judge 
and jury should be allowed to hear the fullest comments 
and criticisms upon the evidence which alert and ingenious 
minds can make on both sides. Thus, if the action of certain 
persons connected with the suit was possibly selfish, base, 
and malignant, counsel must be accorded the right to 
try and show that it was so. In a word, he must be 
allowed to put any construction on the evidence he chooses, 
for no one can say in the abstract that any particular con- 
struction is not the right one. But granted this, he must 





be allowed, if he chooses, to stigmatise persons and acts 
as base and malignant. Till the verdict is pronounced, no 
one has a right to say in which direction the truth lies, 
and, therefore, counsel must be permitted to give whatever 
explanations he likes. Not to allow this would be to 
prevent the Court from having all the light obtainable on 
the facts before it. In the same way, it often seems 
extremely unfair that counsel should be allowed com- 
plete latitude in regard to cross-examination. Yet, to 
limit the right of cross-examination would be to limit 
the power of plaintiff and defendant to put their 
cases fully before the public. Possibly it would be 
a good thing if the Judges made greater efforts to stop 
“oppressive ” questions ; but in practice it would be very 
difficult for them to do so. Except in rare instances, it is 
impossible to tell whether a question is unfair and irrele- 
vant, not only till it has been asked and answered, but till 
other questions based on it have also been put. After the 
harm is done, it may be possible to say that counsel has 
acted wrongly, but usually not till then. In regard, how- 
ever, to criticisms and accusations made in the speeches of 
counsel, it must not be forgotten that the grievance is much 
more in theory than in practice. It sounds a terrible thing 
to say that a barrister may say anything he chooses, and 
that the persons he accuses of ill-conduct have no right to 
reply; but as a matter of fact, there are circumstances which 
usually prevent this right from being unfairly exercised. 
Counsel’s first object is, not to create any prejudice against 
himself and what he says in the minds of the Judge and 
of the jury. But he knows that if he makes vague 
charges which he cannot substantiate, and insinuates 
things which he does not prove, he will do this very thing. 
Nothing disgusts a jury more, or makes them less amenable 
to the influence of forensic eloquence, than the sense that 
an advocate is treating the other side unfairly. They are 
quick to resent unsupported accusations, and this is well 
understood by the Bar. Hence, unless he has got some- 
thing very substantial to go upon, a barrister is chary of 
strong invective. If it is supported by facts, it carries 
weight; but if not, it only creates a prejudice. For 
example, to suggest that a witness was drunk at the time 
he says he saw or heard the things he swears to, when there 
is no evidence to show that this was the case, is a most 
dangerous piece of strategy. ~Hach juryman at once 
imagines himself a witness labouring under a similar 
accusation, and then concludes that a case which wants 
such support must be a very weak one. Thus it happens 
that the license of the Bar is seldom carried to lengths 
which can be called intolerable. The few really bad in- 
stances of unfair advocacy must be endured, lest the remedy 
should bring a worse disease. There could be no greater 
impediment to the elucidation of truth in civil and 
criminal causes than a Bar afraid of speaking out. The 
protection of absolute privilege is one which could not be 
dispensed with without grave injury to the cause of justice. 

The arguments which we have used in support of privi- 
leged speaking in the Law Courts are not stronger than 
those which can be adduced in regard to the right of 
Members of the House of Commons to speak without fear 
of the consequences. It is fitting that in ordinary life no 
man should be allowed to bring serious accusations against 
another without being forced to substantiate his words in 
a Court of Law. If this were not the rule, human society 
would be a cesspool of vague scandals. In the great Inquest 
of the Nation, however, it is right that men should speak 
freely. Parliament is the jury-room of the United King- 
dom, and its Members’ lips should be as freed from all 
restraint as those of counsel. Great offenders find it easy 
to cow men into silence by threats of prosecution, for the 
ordinary accuser knows that he makes his accusation with 
something very like a halter round his neck. If he fails 
to substantiate his charges, he incurs obloquy and ruin, 
and he may easily fail, in spite of the fact that truth is on 
his side. The privilege of Members to say what they 
choose assures the country one place where men need not 
be afraid of saying what they feel. No doubt the privilege 
is liable to terrible abuse; but so is every act of authority. 
As a rule, however, the sense of responsibility is strong 
enough to prevent oppression. And even if the ordinary 
Member fails to feel this responsibility, the House as a 
whole is certain to recognise it and to check unfairness. 
If a Member were to libel an ordinary citizen, not from 
public motives, but because he owed him a private grudge, 
the House would soon find means of putting down so grave 
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a scandal to its honour. No doubt from time to time there 
will be instances in which ill-judged and headstrong 
Members of Parliament will use their privilege oppres- 
sively ; but as a rule, the House may be trusted to prevent 
such indiscretions. Meantime, the House gains enormously 
by being a place in which men may speak exactly what 
they feel without fear of actions for slander. 








THE END OF THE BACCARAT CASE. 


HE intellectual interest of the Baccarat Case, the interest 
which will attract historians, consists in this, that a 
majority of those within the Court, and probably a majority 
outside it, wished the result to be favourable to Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming. This feeling, which was avowed privately 
even by men who understood the evidence, lasted all through the 
trial, although when the witnesses’ cross-examination ended, no 
one had any doubt as to what the result must be ; and even sur- 
vived the verdict, the jurymen, as well as some members of the 
Wilson family, being angrily hissed. It was not that any one 
worthy of attention doubted the justice of the jury’s decision. 
There was doubt at the beginning of the case, it is true, and 
it was reasonable, because, though it seemed improbable that 
a bold man like Sir William would, if innocent, sign a letter 
which he himself described as an acknowledgment of guilt; 
it was at least as improbable that a man with so unusually 
good a professional record as the prosecutor—and mind, though 
professional record does not tell in a Verney case, it does tell, 
and ought to tell, in a card case or a horse case, the presump- 
tion always being violent that, though a bold soldier may be 
a debauchee, he will not be a sharper—with an old name to 
keep up, and no direct pecuniary pressure to escape from, 
should have descended to a practice which English opinion 
holds to be specially base, not only a fraud, but a treachery 
towards one’s friends. Men do lose their heads very often 
under ruinous charges, and it was at least as probable that 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming had lost his, as that he had 
cheated anybody at cards. When the direct evidence had 
been given, however, and five persons had sworn that they 
saw the prosecutor ask for and receive more money than he 
had staked, but one verdict was seen to be possible for the 
jury. Sir William might be innocent by some conceivable 
possibility of continuous misfortune; but if so, human 
judgment was hopelessly at fault, and the jurymen could 
only deliver a judgment in accordance with the evidence. 
Nevertheless, the feeling did not die away. Up to the last, 
there were plenty of solid men who hoped against hope that 
the jury would disagree; and it was that hope which pro- 
duced some of the well-deserved enthusiasm evoked by Sir E- 
Clarke’s magnificent burst of forensic oratory on behalf of 
the prosecutor’s claim. He gave them the off-chance they 
longed for, though they knew, as they exulted, that it was all 
in vain. That is avery strange mood fora British audience 
at a trial, for as a rule, though often perverse about evidence, 
it always wishes for a just verdict; and it is worth while for 
a moment to examine its cause. 


It was due, in the first place, to an idea that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had been ill-used by his hosts, who had, it 
was said, after detecting him, suffered him to play on, and so 
“trapped” him to his fate. That idea was unfair, for there 
was no trapping. It was quite natural for those who suspected, 
to wish to make certain before they accused a friend, and every 
precaution was taken to prevent any guest suffering unfairly 
from continued play. The Wilson household mismanaged their 
trying affair most grievously, but they did nothing wrong. 
Their clear course, if they suspected foul play, was to 
inform the head of the house of the facts, and leave it 
to him either to stop the play peremptorily, assigning no 
reason, except privately to the Prince of Wales, who by the 
etiquette of Courts would have been entitled to an explana- 
tion, or to warn Sir William Gordon-Cumming that he was 
suspected, and request his departure. Lord Coleridge says 
this would have produced a row, and might have produced a 
fight, which in such a scene would have been most discredit- 
able; but there was no reason forbidding the explanation to 
be made in private, and the offender would have taken the 
hint more quietly than he signed theletter. Mismanagement, 
however, is not error, and the public on this point made a 
mistake, probably in consequence of their final reason 
for taking the side they did. They wanted a verdict 





for the prosecutor, or, when that was seen to be im- 

possible, a disagreement among the jury, because they 

wanted a sharp rebuke to be given to “the gambling lot 

of rich folks ” who, with the heir to the Throne in the midst 

of them, could find no better way of passing the time than 

playing every night a game for which poor folks are 

punished every week. That was their real desire, and though 

to gratify it they would not have had the jury forswear them- 

selves, they would have had them, if possible, accept Sir E. 

Clarke’s masterly speech as an excuse to disagree. The 

Prince of Wales and his friends had, in fact, affronted and 
woanded the strain of Puritan feeling which underlies 
all English society, which crops up on the most un- 
expected occasions, and which extends in full guiding 
force through classes and households which appear not to be 
influenced by it in any action of life. There are hundreds of 
the best-placed men in the land who would join on occasion 
in an “unintellectual game,” particularly if a Prince 
wished for it, but who nevertheless agree in substance 
with the Nonconformist Councils and Committees and: 
congregations who are bombarding society with their half- 
angry, half-simple “resolutions” of protest; and we con- 
fess our sympathies go with them. Lord Coleridge was no 
doubt right when he pleaded for every man’s right to liberty, 
and we ourselves have contended a dozen times, and shall con- 
tend again, that there is no more harm in a game of chance, a 
bet, or a stake of any kind in itself, than in any other waste of 
money for the purpose of buying recreation. It is waste, but 
there exists a right to waste a modicum of one’s means. Non- 
conformist ministers may despise Archbishop Whately if 
they please, but the moral formula which he failed to draw will 
not be drawn by them, nor will they be able to separate the 
offence of staking money on a card and staking money on a 
Stock Exchange speculation. There is, in truth, no difference. 
None the less the serious side of society is in the right, and 
the frivolous side in the wrong, just as the temperate man is in 
the right and the drunkard in the wrong. To make an occu- 
pation of baccarat, to want it always as a distraction, to play 
it against a host’s known disfavour, to play it so that a guest 
may think it worth while and not very risky to cheat,—all 
this is not only bad form, but is a distinct encouragement to a 
kind of society which makes of recreation the end of life 
instead of its relief, and which always ends, sooner or later, 
by rotting down. We can quite understand all that is said in 
defence of the Prince of Wales, and have on occasion said 
much of it ourselves. There is no position in the world so 
trying as that of an Heir-Apparent to a Throne, with no real 
work to perform, barred out from his natural occupation, 
which is politics, and bored to suffocation by ceremonial 
duties which are not even stately, as reviews are, and which, we 
venture to say, no man on earth ever regarded with any feeling 
milder than weary toleration. The position is intolerable, 
has ruined every Hanoverian male heir since the Act of 
Settlement, and has in our own time sent an heir of the little 
Dutch Throne to Paris, and an heir of the great Austrian 
Throne to suicide,—but still, noblesse oblige, and there are com- 
pensations. A King should be on the serious side, and an 
avowed preference for the other irritates a people which 
gambles itself, and bets itself, and speculates itself, but all 
the same retains its admiration for a healthier and higher 
ideal, and does not want to be encouraged from above in its 
own weaknesses. Old Pepys was an old sinner, and no better, 
but he was an Englishman, and he could not abide the seene 
in Whitehall, which was very much what the average English 
mind, most unfairly, imagines the scene at.Tranby Croft 
to have been like. 


There always has been a frivolous society in London, tending 
usually to be a bad society, embedded in the much more serious 
mass; but we note one change of late years which is very natural, 
but which, we suspect, tends to mischief. The millionaires, 
who in. America are so important in business and politics, but 
have no social weight, are here, as in France, rising to the top 
of the social milk. Curiously enough, the Prince Consort, who 
belonged to the serious side if ever man did, approved the 
change, and in one of his letters before his marriage, directed 
that his Court should be formed from the great and the ex- 
ceptionally rich; but he would, we may be certain, have 
checked the present development, when to have millions is to 
possess a right of way to the very centre of society; and 
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that every lock yields to the golden key. A millionaire is, 
of course, not objectionable on that account; but a prepon- 
derance of new millionaires, we suspect, vulgarises society, 
fosters its vicious tendency to make of mere luxury an ideal, and 
introduces a tone of expense for the sake of expense which is 
ruinous, and may become demoralising. Luxury does not 
ruin States, as used to be said; but it very often ruins 
societies, which can no more escape the effects of low ideals 
than individuals can. This influence of the millionaires is all 
the worse because it happens to synchronise with a tendency 
of our time which, though described as social, has become so 
marked as to attract the attention of physicians. Owing, as we 
believe, to an exaggeration of nervous susceptibility, due to the 
hurry of modern life, to the increase of receptive intelligence 
—originating intelligence has not increased, but half the men 
and women you meet really “catch” all that is going on every- 
where—and possibly to some unperceived change in diet, like 
the one which, as all dentists testify, has ruined the teeth of 
the next generation, there is a positively new craving for ex- 
eitement, and impatience of the tediousness of time. Boys and 
girls alike, between twenty and thirty, seem physically in- 
capable of enduring the “stillness and the quietness,” as the 
old Quakers used to describe tranquillity, for a single month 
on end. They feel stifled with dullness, and seek for dis- 
traction of any kind with the sort of eagerness with which an 
overworked Londoner in our day seeks for the country air or 
a sea-breeze. The millionaires offer distraction, and find 
themselves rewarded by a social position which with some 
of them, more especially if they are Jews or provincials 
by training, is an object of passionate desire. What they 
get out of it would have tasked Thackeray to define; but 
they crave for it, and spend for it, and lend money for it, 
with a result on the social organisation which should not be 
exaggerated, but which, so far as it goes, is disastrous. It 
should not be exaggerated, because the notion so sedulously 
cultivated by two classes of journalists that the higher society 
of England is all frivolity, is pure nonsense. The best society 
in England has always been and remains as men like Byron 
have always described it, serious, sombre even in its pleasures, 
and slightly tedious. There is, however, a frivolous society, 
and that has become of late years worse than it was, 
and tends to become worse still, because the serious grandees 
recoil from it, and so lose the influence they might still 
exert. The great and dignified houses, in fact, are standing 
aside, leaving society to be not controlled but pervaded 
by people with Continental ideas of pleasure, immense 
means of being wilful, and very few restraints, except from an 
opinion which, though healthy, is so narrow and unintelligent, 
that it affects them only with a sense of half-contemptuous 
dread. Let any one who doubts whether the change has 
occurred, but who knows England, read the lists of those 
present at fashionable functions, and he will recognise the 
truth at once. The prominent society is a society of the 
Second Empire, rather than of our country and our day. 





“ KILLING SELF.” 

HE second Mrs. Laurence Oliphant, writing to the Times 

of this day week, gives what we have no doubt is the 

true explanation of her late husband’s motive in submitting 
himself to the spiritual dictation of the so-called American 
seer, Thomas Lake Harris, for so long a period of his life. She 
gives it in a style disfigured by the usual jargon of the tran- 
scendentalists, with talk about “noble aspirational” souls, 
souls embodying in themselves both “ femininity ” and “mas- 
culinity,” “solving an eternal verity ””—[how does one “solve” 
a truth, we wonder? We thought the thing to be solved was 
a problem, and that the truth was the thing to be found, not 
solved],—and the like phrases, in which, indeed, Laurence 
Oliphant had himself too frequently dabbled; but we believe 
she gives what her former husband really intended in 
his odd act of submission to Thomas Harris, when she 
says that his whole object in so doing was to “kill 
self” and to “establish God.” As a matter of fact, 
there is no more hopeless problem than “killing self.” 
Laurence Oliphant certainly did not succeed in doing so 
when he submitted himself to what he deemed to be 
that “noble aspirational soul,’ Thomas Harris. He might 
almost as well have sought to effect the same purpose by 
what men call suicide, which is about the most self-willed act 





they can commit, and tends more, we suppose, to establish 
the worse self, instead of extinguishing any self whatever, 
than any other act a man, in possession of his ordinary 
senses, could achieve. He modified his true self in some 
important degree, we suppose, by the self-mortification of 
submitting it to the spiritual caprices of Mr. Thomas Harris 
and his trance-visions; but it is clear enough that, so far 
from killing it, he only deepened and intensified its own rather 
arbitrary tendencies, till he persuaded himself that, though 
Mr. Thomas Harris’s trance-impressions of what he himself 
ought to do were mistaken and injurious, his own hardly more 
coherent or sober trance-impressions of “sympneumatic” 
forces, were divine revelations which it would be well for the 
world to accept, and, so far as they were intelligible (which 
was not very far), to adopt. The plain truth is, that 
no more hopeless way of “killing self” than that of 
submitting yourself to the guidance of somebody else who is 
greatly your inferior in penetration and sagacity, can 
well be imagined. Instead of what the sometime Mrs. 
Laurence Oliphant calls, not very reverently, “establishing 
God” by so doing, the one thing you do succeed in doing is 
in establishing an inner self that sits in judgment on the 
incapable spiritual director chosen, and that grows ever more 
and more confident in the superior insight of the critic within 
who looks down upon the very guide whom it takes credit for 
obeying. We suspect that Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s “Scientific 
Religion” would either never have been written, or would 
have been at once less dogmatie and less confused, if he had 
not mischievously increased both his own self-confidence and 
his own looseness of thought by submitting his actions 
to the direction of a man upon whom in many ways 
he could not help looking down. Probably the worst 
imaginable way of “killing self” is to bring yourself into 
constant comparison with a mind of greatly inferior acute- 
ness and culture, and that, too, under circumstances of self- 
imposed humiliation which tend to emphasise, and even 
exaggerate, the inferiority which almost every attitude and 
action of life forces you to perceive. 


The sometime Mrs. Laurence Oliphant tells us that Laurence 
Oliphant was deeply convinced that, as God is everything and 
man nothing, “every form of egotism, even in its mildest mani- 
festation, is an insanity.” That depends very much on what you 
mean by egotism. If egotism is to mean taking pride in your own 
little gifts and graces, that may be so; but if egotism is to mean 
being yourself,—that is, being exactly what God made youand 
not something else,—so far from that being an insanity, it is the 
only wisdom. And by far the worst conceivable way of under- 
mining even the false egotism,—the tendency to take pride in 
yourself,—is to stimulate your self-consciousness and irritate its 
vanity by submitting to a spiritual influence which, so far from 
bemg the highest and wisest of which you can conceive, is daily 
proved to be a very pinchbeck sort of spiritual influence against 
which the inner nature steadily rebels. We are told in this letter 
that, in spite of the deficiency of vanity in Laurence Oliphant, 
“his own personality loomed up in undue proportion, no matter 
what effort he made to reduce it to what he felt ought to be its 
normal relation to God and to humanity. He continually found 
himself out of perspective, as it were.” No doubt he did. 
And what more effectual means could have been devised by 
any effort of ingenuity for increasing this undue proportion, 
than that of accepting as his guide a man who was his inferior 
in education, his inferior in ability, his inferior in knowledge 
of the world, his inferior in everything, probably, except that 
recondite quality, whatever it may be, which is expressed in 
the new philosophical slang by the expression, personal 
“magnetism.” The only effect of the long servitude to 
which Laurence Oliphant submitted himself, and the dis- 
torting nature of which we are now told that he very early 
began to perceive, was to increase enormously the undue pro- 
portion of his own self-appreciation, and to diminish his power 
of discerning the limits and confusions of his own intellect. 
“Scientific Religion” is precisely the kind of book we should 
expect from a man who for many years together had allowed 
himself to be guided by a nature greatly inferior to his own in 
grasp, in perspicuity, in keenness of vision. Laurence 
Oliphant was a very quick man, and a man of something like 
genius, though not of true genius; but he grievously 
aggravated all his own great defects of judgment by going 
into captivity to a person who was vastly his own inferior in 
almost all the great qualities he had, though his superior 
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probably in tenacity of purpose and in that alone. Instead of 
“ killing” self, he gravely inflated self by that strangely per- 
verse act of self-discipline. 

When people talk of “ killing self” and “establishing God,” 
they do not always take the trouble to remember that it is 
God who made them what they originally were, and that 
it is very unlikely indeed that God desires them to kill 
that which he himself created. No doubt he does desire them 
to become as much better than they originally were as he puts 
it in their power to become; but all which he puts it in their 
power to become depends upon what they were originally; and 
it isimpossible to imagine a worse preparation for using to the 
best purpose the powers and gifts bestowed upon any nature, 
than will be produced by any attempt to abjure and extinguish 
those powers and gifts. Egotism is bad not because it implies 
a legitimate appreciation of the nature given you, but because it 
implies an illegitimate and excessive appreciation of that nature 
and an indisposition to improve it by availing yourself fully 
of all the wholesome affinities between it and the other natures 
by which youare surrounded. It is not egotism to start from the 
ego,—indeed, one has nothing else from which one can by any 
possibility start,—but to exaggerate the importance of the ego, 
and to ignore the various modifications for the better of which 
it becomes susceptible by virtue of a proper reverence and 
discernment for the higher personal qualifications of others. 
The only effective manner in which you can kill self, is by 
pruning wrong tendencies to growth, or by stunting right 
tendencies. Hither mode of killing self is possible. You 
may kill off either the new shoots that would improve 
the character, or those new shoots that would impair 
it. But as for killing “self,” you might as well pro- 
pose to extinguish the landscape and climate in which 
you were born, or the ancestral organisation which you had 
inherited. Alla man can do in the way of self-modification 
is to encourage and strengthen one set of tendencies in him, 
and to discourage and weaken others. But as for destroying 
the foundation on which character is built, that is as sheer an 
impossibility as for the bird to transform itself into a mammal, 
or a butterfly into a bird. All that Laurence Oliphant accom- 
plished by submitting himself to the dictation of Thomas Lake 
Harris, was to blister and irritate those elements in his own 
nature which revolted against the control of so inferior 
@ nature, and to blister and irritate those elements in Mr. 
Harris's nature which were not in harmony with his own, and 
which were unduly flattered by the satisfaction of having so 
brilliant a man under his guidance. As for what is rather 
impiously called “establishing God,” that is only within the 
reach of human beings so far as they consult and follow the 
indications of what God intends for them by a careful appre- 
ciation of their own instincts, talents, and social tendencies. 
A flower might as well hope to fulfil the will of God in its crea- 
tion by fastening itself to a rock, as Laurence Oliphant by 
accepting the dictatorial guidance of Thomas Lake Harris. 
All that he succeeded in was in killing that part of himself 
for which he could only have found nutriment by converse 
with higher and wider natures, and in stimulating into larger 
proportions those elements of gross and superstitious credulity 
with which it is evident that his nature was originally somewhat 
lavishly provided, and which needed pruning rather than 
artificial invigoration. 





“RUS IN URBE.” 

N Saturday last, a further extension of some thirty acres 

was made to Epping Forest, and formally declared open 

and dedicated to the public by the Duke of Connaught. It 
would have been a matter for more rejoicing if the land had 
been nearer to the city’s centre, and had actually been wrested 
from the tyranny of bricks and mortar; but, failing that, we 
may well congratulate ourselves that the Corporation of 
London seems so fully alive to the necessity of saving some 
green spot here and there from the builder, and of preventing 
the all-devouring extension of the great city’s suburbs from 
swallowing up in its outward course every sign of verdure, 
every memory of the country that it has destroyed. It 
is difficult sometimes—when, for instance, one hears of 
proposed subways and railways through Kensington Gardens 
—to believe that the public really appreciate the efforts 
that are made on its behalf, or realise how terrible a 
difference there would be in the London that they know, 
were it not for the jealous guard that is kept over 





the few vacant spaces that are left to it. Could they really 
succeed in picturing to themselves a London in which houses 
stood shoulder to shoulder and street opened into street, 
without a single break in the weary monotony of walls and 
pavement, without a single breathing-space or refuge from 
the turmoil of busy life, they would not so lightly propose to 
encroach upon the scanty pleasure-ground that is left to them. 
For, even as it is, the space that they have rescued is too little 
for their needs. An ideal London would occupy at least twice 
the area that our city does, and of that area blocks of 
building and green parks would occupy an equal proportion. 
That can never be now, as far as the centre of the city is con- 
cerned; let us hope that the suburbs may be planned with a 
more liberal expenditure of space. We must be content with 
what we have already got, and here we are fain to confess that 
what we have already got is by no means to be despised. The 
narrow limits of our open spaces have at least made it more 
easy to care for them, and the care that has been lavished 
upon them has, for the most part, been well directed, ana 
attended with excellent results. Even in the very heart of the 
busy City, there are tiny gardens here and there, bright with 
flowers and shaded with trees, where the turf, although for- 
bidden to the foot, at least serves as a refreshment to the eye; 
little oases of green in the wilderness of smoky buildings, as 
jealously watched and guarded as are wells in the desert. In 
the less busy and more fashionable region of the West End, 
St. James’s Park, the Green Park, Hyde Park, and Kensington 
Gardens stretch a broad belt of verdure across its streets and 
squares. Regent’s Park gladdens the eyes of Marylebone; 
and Battersea Park is dear to those who dwell in the desolate 
land beyond the river. Few people on this side of the Thames 
know how beautiful a place Battersea Park has become of 
late years. To-day it can compare favourably with even the 
West-End parks in the point of gardening and tree-culture: 
its Tropical Garden brings a revelation of new forms and 
foliage to the untravelled public that frequent it; while the 
broad stretches of grass and the really noble trees that have 
survived from an earlier stage in its history, give it that quiet 
dignity of beauty which is so peculiar to the best-loved aspect 
of English landscape. 


We have all this, it is true, but we would fain have more. 
A story is told of a North-Country groom, brought to town for 
the first time, who was asked by his master at the end of the 
season what he thought of London. “ Well, Sir,” he replied, 
“it’s a goodish bit of grass, but it’s terrible scattery.” The 
man’s daily work had never taken him outside the parks. 
Alas! there are many people whose daily work never takes 
them inside a park, and who look at London with very different 
eyes: stained walls and smoking chimneys are the horizon of 
their life: nothing but that do they see, and nothing beyond 
it. It is for their sake that we wish that the open spaces were 
scattered more evenly, and that the East End of London 
presented the same appearance on the map as the more 
fashionable quarter; for unless such pleasures are brought to 
their doors, they will not avail themselves of them. Itisa 
far cry from Hyde Park to the Bank, and one can hardly 
blame the inhabitant of Hoxton for not trudging the long 
two miles that separate him from the nearest sight of 
green grass and trees. Were they not at our doors, should 
we avail ourselves of them? And yet how much do they 
mean to us! Does any one ever try to realise what London 
would be without its parks and gardens? Well have they 
been called the lungs of London, for they have become 
essential to the very breath of London life, as we know it. 
Think of Hyde Park, and the constant stream of carriages 
and riders that surround it: whither would that river flow, 
what other outlet would it find for its exercise and pleasure ? 
And yet it isnot Hyde Park that most commends itself to us. 
Brilliant and beautiful are the flower-beds that stretch from 
arch to arch, but they owe more to the art of the gardener 
than to the sweet will of Nature ; like bright carpets, they are 
planned and laid out in artificial splendour, and of gazing at 
them there soon comes weariness, the weariness of gazing in at 
shop-windows. Straying westward over the grass and under 
the scattered trees, one cannot but remark how the ardour 
of religious and social fanatics, and the thronging feet 
of those that follow them, have left their scars upon the 
greensward. Great patches of earth are laid bare and brown 
by the tread of discontent, and the frequent railing testifies 
to the uselessness of the attempts of order to stem the torrent. 
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Further westward, the ground rises and falls again,—falls 
upon one side down to the much-frequented borders of the 
Serpentine, where the wild water-fowl have their homes, and 
forget their wildness in an amused consideration of the im- 
perfect means by which man propels himself across the waters. 
The City clerk, in his skiff, struggles with his refractory sculls 
side by side with the white swans who slowly sail by with in- 
visible oaring, and watch the poor efforts of humanity with 
most majestic disdain,—not disdaining, however, to fight 
furiously for the bread with which humanity delights to 
regale them from the banks. But these are busy haunts, and 
westward still must one take one’s way to escape from the 
sight and sound of fellow-creatures, into the comparative 
solitude of the country. How swift and immediate is 
the pleasure of plunging directly into Kensington Gardens 
from the noisy rattle of the pavements! Here, at least, 
the trees stand thick together, and shut out with their 
deep foliage, as with a leafy screen, all other sights save 
that of the sky above and the green turf below. How 
real is the refreshment of dragging feet that are tired with 
the London stones over that soft and yielding carpet, 
brashing off the weary dust of the streets as one passes 
through the rank, clinging grass that trammels the footsteps ! 
Here at last, beneath the shade of some spreading lime, one 
may fling oneself down upon the rich, fragrant grass, and 
looking upwards through the leafy boughs, imagine oneself 
far from the working world, and at rest. What does it 
matter that the trunks of elm and lime-tree are blackened 
with London soot as though by fire? Are their fresh leaves 
any less green and pleasant ? Or that the sheep who idly stray 
across the sward bear fleeces that are grimed with the dirt of 
a city’s toil? They are none the less sheep; the trees bear 
leaves; the grass is green; and above the blue sky looks down, 
unveiled by fog and smoke. It is not the country, perhaps, 
but it is very like, and for that reason, to our hearts at 
least, it is very dear. The roll of carts and carriages, the 
rattle of hoofs, the discordant cries of the streets, all the 
uproar and the din of the madding crowd, is gone and for- 
gotten, dwindled to so faint and distant a murmur that it 
might be but the soft hum of passing bees. Far nearer is 
the rustling whisper of the leaves that are stirred by the gusts 
of summer air, or the constant twittering song of the birds 
that flit from bough to bough. Now and again, a child or 
two, wandering from their nurses’ guard, will cross the glade, 
or a pair of lovers stroll by; but of the busy traffic of life 
there is no sign. Stillness and peace abide beneath the quiet 
trees. Here is a sanctuary into which one may escape from 
the hot prison of the town walls, and the weary fever of strife 
that racks the world outside. In the deep heart of these 
wooded glades, wandering slowly through the shadow and 
sunshine that chequers the grassy path, one may well forget 
the glare and noise of other hours in the day. Few, very few, 
are those who frequent these sequestered spots; out of the many 
hundreds of thousands who live hard by, but a few dozens have 
leisure or inclination to seek these solitudes. One cannot find it 
in one’s heart to regret it, for were it otherwise, they would be 
solitudes no more. The crowd that does find its way into Ken- 
sington Gardens, children and idlers for the most part, generally 
throng the edge of the Round Pond, where they sail their 
mimic fleet of toy-boats, or pace up and down the long flower- 
walk that skirts the southern railing. The walk is beautiful 
enough; especially was it beautiful during the last month, 
when the glorious flush of white and rosy blossoms slowly 
gave way to the deeper red of the may-flower; and beautiful, 
too, in its way, is the quiet pool that reflects the picturesque 
pile of Kensington Palace. But in both the hand of man is 
evident; they are not the country, and it is the faint memory 
of the country that makes these more secluded walks so dear. 


Kensington Gardens have escaped so far from being im- 
proved by a railway. We cannot fancy that there was ever 
any very serious danger of their suffering so horrible a 
desecration, and we sincerely trust that there never may be. 
It may seem fanciful, but the idea sometimes comes to one 
that these few acres of verdure and solitude are in some 
way the conscience of London, and that it behoves us to 
keep them freeund unburdened. The heart of that man is 
never wholly bad who still keeps fresh and green in it some 
memory of better things; and so it seems to us that a great 
city which still keeps scraps of the country in its midst, is 
not altogether given over to the mammon of unrighteousness. 





Poor Falstaff, dying, babbled of green fields: even the worst 
of us, in moments of distress, of weariness, or disgust, turm 
our thoughts to those wholesome pastures and a more pure 
and cleanly air. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


EVICTED TENANTS. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPecTaToR.”] 
Srr,—You appear to be in some doubt as to what has been 
done under the evicted tenants clause added to the Land Bilt 
on June 4th. There ought to be no difficulty on this point. 
Both Mr. Parnell and Mr. Sexton endeavoured, while the Bill 
was in Committee, to deal with these unfortunate “soldiers. 
who had fallen in the Holy War.” Mr. Courtney, however,. 
held the proposals made by both hon. Members to be out of 
order. The case of the evicted tenants was again raised by 
Mr. Sexton on Report; and a long and interesting debate took 
place,—a debate in which all parties expressed a desire to do 
something. Mr. Sexton’s clause was hopelessly impracticable, 
and was defeated. But in a very thin House—not more than 
twelve Members were present—the Speaker ruled that a clause 
dealing with the evicted tenants on certain lines would be- 
admissible. Iwas one of the dozen who heard the ruling, and,. 
after consultation with those whose advice I was bound to 
seek, I placed a new clause on the order-paper, which was 
passed on June 4th. 

This clause deals only with untenanted lands,—i.e., lands 
cultivated by the landlord, in charge of a caretaker, or dere- 
lict. It allows the landlord, without reinstating the tenants,. 
to arrange terms of purchase. The initiative is-with the land- 
lord, not with the ex-tenant, and I successfully resisted all 
attempts to extend the clause to tenanted lands,—.e., lands. 
taken by new tenants since the eviction. 

I expressly stated that I did not move the clause as an act 
of justice. But, looking at the state of Ireland, with the 
Crimes Act ceasing to operate, the “Plan of Campaign,” not 
dead indeed, but dying, and with a great healing measure 
such as the Land-purchase Act coming into operation, I 
thought the time was opportune for doing something at least 
to show that those of us who had fought the “ Plan” could rise- 
above any mere feeling of revenge.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. W. RUSSELL. 

7 Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne Walk, June 8th. 








RITUAL DETAIL. 
[To THE Epitor or THE  SpxcraTor.’’| 

S1r,—Surely it is desirable that the action of the Privy 
Council in the forthcoming appeal in the Lincoln case should 
be governed by the maxim, De minimis non curat lex. It is 
essential that in all matters “ecclesiastical as well as tem- 
poral,” the rights of the Queen’s subjects should be jealously 
safeguarded by the Queen’s Courts, and if in any church the 
teaching is really incompatible with the principles and teaching 
of the Church of England, and if upon complaint made the 
ecclesiastical authorities will not or cannot set matters right,. 
then an aggrieved parishioner may fairly ask the Queen’s 
Courts to interfere, as they would do, and have done, when a 
Nonconformist chapel is used for purposes inconsistent with 
its trust-deed. But in the present case, where the question is 
about some trumpery matter of ritual, is it not desirable that 
the Queen’s Courts, when appealed to, should say that the 
matter is precisely one of those provided for in the notice, 
“Concerning the Services of the Church,” prefixed to the 
Prayer-Book, which directs that all matters of doubt be re- 
ferred to the Bishop, and failing him to the Archbishop, and 
that, the Archbishop having given a decision, which, whether 
right or wrong, is at any rate a carefully considered one, the 
matter has received quite as much attention as it is worth? 

No doubt the most trifling piece of ritual may imply in the: 
mind of the performer, doctrines and principles which are by 
no means trifling; but his mere presence when they are per- 
formed does not compromise a spectator, nor imply his 
adhesion to the doctrines supposed to be involved. A man 
may fairly have preferences of his own as to the way that the 
ministering clergyman should face; but should he go on to 
say that, though his own facings are not interfered with, his 
conscience is offended if the minister turns in some particular 
direction, then surely he should be told plainly that sucha 
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conscience is too ridiculous a thing to be attended to.—I am, 


Sir, &e., 


Reform Club, June 10th. WALTER ARNOLD. 





THE LOGICAL NECESSITY OF MIRACLE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
‘Sir,—If your correspondent, Mr. J. Matthews, will kindly read 
my letter again, he will see that he has made each point of 
his own argument by leaving out the qualifying words of the 
sentences that he quotes from mine. He will find that I do 
define the three orders of miracle to which I refer, and that I 
limit the argument to our planet and to human knowledge. 
He will find that I do not say that a belief in miracle is neces- 
sary to every form of natural religion; what I do say is, that 
the belief is in accordance with natural religion, but is neces- 
sary to any complete scheme that admits the existence of a 
Creator, and is especially necessary to any anthropomorphic 
view of religion; and it must be remembered that the imme- 
diate question treated is a declaration of the impossibility of 
miracle emanating from what I understand to be an anthro- 
pomorphic school of thought. 
I am well aware that there are many readings of Nature 
which do not recognise any pervading will, intelligence, or 
intention, and to such my argument does not apply, because 
such views do not admit the existence of any will or intelli- 
gence higher than that of man; but it is an open question 
whether such readings can correctly be classed with that 
summing-up or re-reading necessary to our brief existence, 
and which men call “religion.” My argument is, briefly, this: 
That if man admits the existence of a will superior to his 
own, he cannot limit or define the procedure of that will, but 
reasoning from analogy, he must expect what he calls 
‘miracle.” The question is not one of law, but of the will 
that is behind law; man is only loyal to law in so far as it 
represents a will above his own. The Hebrew prophet sums 
up the idea :—*“ As the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts.” “Behold, I create a new heaven and a new 
earth ; and the former shall not be remembered nor come into 
mind.” These mighty words, viewed by the aid of a photo- 
graph of the starry heavens, suggest the difference of measure 
and the change of procedure; but they justify the analogy 
between God and man, because they are the accompaniment of 
sentences which seem specially to emphasise the likeness of 
man to his Maker, the difference being one of degree rather 
than of nature. So far as I understand the latter part of 
Mr. Matthews’s letter, he seems to be practically in accord 
with me in admitting the probability of miracle, and in 
admitting that “faith in the word of Christ ” which seems to 
me the greatest miracle in the history of our race. For what 
can be more wonderful than that man, the flesh-eating, 
fighting animal, the centre of destructive forces,—man, whose 
instincts and experience are even yet expressed in the modern 
aphorisms, “Do, ut des,” “Beati possidentes,” “Blood and 
Tron,” should meekly accept a word that runs directly counter 
to his prejudices, his passions, and his pride? How can we 
set limits to the phenomena that might attend such a 
phenomenon as the advent of that Word ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLARENCE M. DoBELt. 








BOOKS. 


————_>—_—_ 


LAMENNAIS.* 
Tuis is a careful translation, in adequate English, of 
Lamennais’ most characteristic work. It expresses his genius 
better than even the Essay on Indifference in Matters of 
Religion, which made his fame, or the Sketch of a Philosophy 
which, however vast in conception, has gone far to unmake bis 
reputation for “a learning and logic superior to Bossuet’s,” 
which Mazzini claims for him in the memoir pretixed to this 
volume. Written in’ 1839, we know not why Mazzini’s cer- 
tificate of Lamennais’ revolutionary power is considered worth 
reprinting in 1891. In the perspective of nearly forty years, 
and in the light of their history, we can better gauge the 
archangel of mystical democracy. If not in the exact 
direction or with the speed he expected, European society has 
moved far from his standpoint. He helped to increase the 





* Words of a Believer, and The Past and Future of the People. By F. 
Lamennais, Translated by L.S. Martineau. London: Chapman and Hall, 1891. 








power of human majorities, or, as he would have said, “ general 
consent,” both in creeds and governments, and some of his 
apocalyptic forecasts have the interest of fulfilled as of un- 
fulfilled prophecy. To appreciate intelligently the Words of 
a Believer, it is very necessary to know something of the 
writer in his whole career, for to an unusual extent La- 
mennais was affected by circumstances: the riddle of his 
mental and moral variations would be inexplicable without 
reference to the times, and even to the race of which he came. 


Félicité Robert de la Mennais was one of those Bretons who 
have added to French thought an imaginative seriousness, 
spiritual insight, and sensitive appreciation of the noble use of 
words which have gone far to give France her place in the 
intellectual realm. The Abbé Féli, as his intimates loved to 
call him, was born in 1782 at St. Malo. His father, a rich 
shipowner, bought the estate of La Mennais; he was ennobled 
by that title shortly before the great Revolution; and until he 
transferred his loyalty from the white to the red flag, La- 
mennais used the particule. He and his elder brother Jean 
were brought up in the straitest Vendean creed by 
an uncle, but free access to his heterogeneous library 
sowed even in childhood the seeds of revolt and dis- 
belief which stopped all preparations for Féli’s first com- 
munion. At nine, the child is said to have unmoored 
a boat and pushed off to “defy the sea;” at fourteen, he 
already wrote in some forgotten journals, in probably a similar 
mood. He was small and never robust, but he had Irish 
blood in him by descent from an exile of 1688, and he was a 
hard rider and a rough liver, not blameless in his moral con- 
duct, but of that ardent intellect which subordinates bodily 
satisfaction to thought, and is ascetic by choice. 


When he was twenty-two, however, he underwent a spiritual 
change; he renounced his errors with the bitterness to be 
expected from his self-esteem, but the sincerity which only 
failed him at a later point of his career. In 1808, the first- 
fruits of his conversion appeared in the Reflections on the 
Condition of the Church in France. The book was suppressed 
by Fouché, and not unwisely, for in it was sounded the first 
note of his lifelong assault on Napoleon’s Concordat, and on 
the negations and materialism of the eighteenth century. The 
Génie du Christianisme was in the air, De Maistreand Bonald 
were sharpening their swords, and Lamennais passionately 
appealed to the clergy to preach ideal rather than political 
aims. Yet Lamennais’ Ultramontane zeal was that of a 
Royalist who believed that the battle-ery of “Throne and 
Altar” could only be applied to the Bourbon dynasty and the 
Vatican. Even then his craving for Utopias as perilous in 
the intellectual order as is opium in the physical, was a 
danger to him; but he was at that time much influenced by 
his admirable elder brother, the Abbé Jean. In 1814 they 
wrote together on the institution of Bishops, always in the 
high Ultramontane sense. During Napoleon’s “ hundred days,” 
Féli sought a tutorship in England; but his appearance was 
against him with strangers, and he applied for help to the Abbé 
Carron, the excellent almoner of the French Royal family. 
Lamennais was at that time extremely susceptible to friendship. 
He had entered minor orders six years before ; he now resolved 
to follow in his benefactor’s footsteps, and became a priest 
without a true vocation. The priesthood at thirty-four was to 
him not acrystallising but a solvent force. It was a time of many 
mirages, and Lamennais was fatally disposed to think them 
true, fatally angered by their dispersion. Unversed in men, 
untrained by historical study, his conceptions of facts were 
often false. Disdainful of all experimental knowledge, his 
chimeras became to him the only trustworthy truths. He 
admitted no compromise between what was wholly bad 
and wholly good; no correspondence between an imaginary 
past and a yet more imaginary future. The present hardly 
existed except as a gate through which his hopes pressed 
forward. He had vast learning; his rhetoric intoxicated 
himself even more than his followers. When events did not 
fall out as he expected, he made for himself new ideals, and 
thundered against those he had abandoned. But Lamennais 
remains probably the greatest master of invective in the 
French language; and his were noble aims suggested by the 
distress of Europe after the fall of Napoleon and the rein- 
stallation of outworn Governments. In 1817 appeared the 
first volume of his Essay on Indifference in Matters of 
Religion. It stirred the emotional conscience of France to its 
depths. It has been called “an earthquake under a leaden 
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sky.” Not foreseeing that he would prove a Tertullian, 
Lamennais was hailed as the “latest of the Fathers” by the 
clergy. To Royalists and Christians alike, he appeared the 
new Michael who could bind the Satan of anarchy. Forty 
thousand copies of his book, which was a splendid defence of 
Catholic dogma, without defining its bases or its claims, were 
quickly sold. It awakened hope in the many already sick of the 
shifty Governments controlled by Metternich’s diplomacy. It 
also awakened a hostility which discovered that the author had 
built but a gorgeous cloud-castle illumined by heavenly light, 
yet onlyavapour. The three remaining volumes of his Essay 
were devoted to logical proof of the Church’s divine mission. 
Denying that individual reason is capable of judgment 
in such questions, he made “general consent” the only 
ground of certitude. Clothed in his marvellous rhetoric, 
the doctrine dazzled many. The drift of the time already 
tended to consecration of majorities, and many zealous 
souls in all ranks were elated by his vision of a theo- 
cracy founded on an aggregate reason of which the Pope 
should be the mouthpiece. It would be at once the most 
absolute and the most democratic of Goyernments. It 
could dispense with historical aid, for tradition, which it invoked 
as the deposit of “consent,” replaced fact. As Lamennais 
too clearly saw, it could do without the Christ whose name 
was ever on his lips, except as He was the instrument of social 
evolution, a link in the chain which held together all the 
religions of the world. There is much rough value in his 
theory, but it could not give Lamennais the amount of certi- 
tude he required for that victory which he claimed over all 
earlier creeds and philosophies. Meantime the Gallican clergy 
were alarmed, and with reason. The excesses of revolution 
were fresh in their memories, and still hoping much from 
Royalty, they were not as prepared as they are now to asso- 
ciate dogma and liberty, or to perceive the benefits of a 
“Free Church in a free State.” But the Pope was necessary 
as the key-stone of Lamennais’ system, if Christ were not. In 
1824 he visited Rome, and was kindly received by Leo XII; 
but he returned without definite approval, and with bitterness 
in his heart. His millennium was put off. Faith could not 
yet he safely exchanged for “general consent,” or personal 
sanctity and humility forgotten in the elation of triumphant 
fraternity. He found Rome, as he wrote to a friend, “the 
seat of fear and pusillanimity.” Before his disappointment at 
the Vatican, however, Lamennais was drifting fast from the 
temporary anchorage of his priesthood into purely political 
struggle. When we read his voluminous correspondence—he 
wrote some thousand letters a year—we see the slow decline 
from the Christian champion to the demagogue. His methods 
savoured more and more of dynamite than of leaven. It is 
said that Leo named him as Cardinal in petto; but Lamennais 
asked only for a dispensation from reciting his daily office, on 
the plea that to him action was more useful than meditation , 
yet at periods of his stormy life he loved the Imitation. His 
translation of it, and his notes, remain his one uncensured 
work, and by its steady sale he chiefly subsisted in the pathetic 
wreck of his later years. We would not judge him harshly, 
but from the first he seems the antithesis of its teaching, and 
as emphatically wanting in humility and self-conquest, and in 
mystic recognition of the true head of the Church, the true 
fountain of human sympathy, as the Imitation is excelling in 
the same qualities. 

In 1826, the idea, suggested by Gerbet, of a special congre- 
gation being founded to spread his neo-Catholicism, was 
eagerly adopted by Lamennais. A group of faithful and 
brilliant young men assembled at his Breton home, La Chénaie. 
Maurice de Guérin has exquisitely portrayed its forest lands, 
the low-lying clouds and sudden gleams that swept across the 
scene while Lamennais led the band of hopeful prophets, and 
mixed legends, now of Druids, now of Saints, with theories of 
future escape from the bonds of past servitude. He hada 
quiet sweetness of manner, a paternal kindness and simplicity, 
which contrasted with his serried arguments and the rapid 
flow of his splendid thought. Dressed with carelessness, often 
without a soutane, he was insignificant and weakly in appear- 
ance. His head slightly stooped upon his breast, his hands 
clasped before him, a simple question could rouse him toa 
rhetoric which’ seemed to create truisms as he spoke. He 
played with words as he chose, and his hearers followed in 
breathless faith. 

He had long lapsed from Monarchical principles when 1830 
came. Not Louis Philippe’s gospel of wealth, but the liberty 





he seemed to guarantee, opened a new horizon for Europe. 
Again Lamennais flung himself forward as the reconstructor 
of a golden, but not an Arcadian age. Of Rome he was sus- 
picious; but society must have a religious tradition, and he 
found no help in Protestant individualism. Nothing short of 
an infallible certitude could satisfy his passionate logic. The. 
Avenir was founded with “God and Liberty” as its watch- 
words. Montalembert, burning to use O’Connell’s methods, and 
Lacordaire were its editors, under the direction of Lamennais. 
No doubt Metternich’s policy had shackled the Vatican, and 
so Gallican was France, that she seemed nearing schism ; but 
the fine eloquence of the Avenir overlooked the slow processes 
of human evolution. Freedom from State control, freedom 
to educate and to associate, was claimed for the clergy; more 
liberty, in short, than either clergy, Governments, or even the 
masses could digest. For the first time, every burning ques- 
tion of the day was examined in a newspaper. Savonarola 
descended into the arena of the daily Press. 

The history of the suppression of the Avenir, oni its con- 
demnation at Rome, the pilgrimage of its three editors to 
the feet of Gregory XVI., who “only took snuff” and 
discoursed of art in a private interview with Lamennais, are 
familiar to all who have read Lives of Montalembert and 
Lacordaire. In his Affaires de Rome, pleasantest reading of 
all his works, Lamennais tells how, after long waiting, the 
three men received the encyclical in which Rome, with inspired 
or uninspired prudence, refused his formulas of infallibility. 
The pilgrims submitted, but Lamennais instantly resolved “ to- 
dominate Rome from the height of his obedience,” yet with 
reserves that led to quibbling for two years, anda rapid de- 
composition of his creed. ‘‘ Only by my methods can religion 
be saved,” he had said. The Church refused them, and after 
a last communion given to the disciples still at La Chénaie, 
Lamennais uttered the thunders of the book we are reviewing. 
“ Small in size, but immense in perversity,” the Pope declared 
it, and the breach with Rome became complete. Coming 
hastily from a last pathetic interview with the Archbishop of 
Paris, who implored him not to defy the Church, Lamennais. 
thrust the manuscript into Sainte-Beuve’s hands. “It is time 
to make an end,” he said. The very printers paused to read 
the burning words: a hundred thousand copies were at once 
sold, and it was translated throughout Europe. Never in 
the French, if in any other language, had there been 
so scathing an arraignment of the powers that be. The form 
he gave his invective is familiar to English ears in the 
“burdens” of Isaiah; but Lamennais, though saturated with 
the Vulgate, seems to have adopted the phraseology of 
Mickiewitz in the Book of the Polish Pilgrims, rather than 
of the Bible. No rules of literary criticism can apply to the 
hotly glowing pictures and apologues in which he uses. 
alternately the scorn and the sadness of a Lucifer. His. 
eloquence helps us to excuse the superfluity of “blood” and 
“ mire,’ and the “Satans” and “tyrants” who cross his 
stage “dispersedly ;” and we forgive a certain coarseness of 
colour for the tender grace of the twenty-fifth and forty-first 
chapters. Henceforth Lamennais hoped only in the “ People ;” 
but his ideals were well-nigh dead in him when 1848 made him 
Deputy for Paris, and without them he was but an ordinary 
man of letters, the friend of George Sand and Sainte-Beuve 
and Béranger, but refusing the love and tendance of his 
earlier comrades, always offered to him until the end in 1854,. 
when, with no sign of regret, he was laid silently, by his own 
wish, in the common grave of the poor, without memorial, and 
with but the attendance of some half-dozen friends and. 
relations. 

In his ambitious Sketch of a Philosophy and his translation 
of the Divine Comedy, generous critics may find something to- 
admire ; but Lamennais had lost his way before he wrote them.. 
A seer such as this century has not known, when light failed 
him he had but little scope left for the exercise of his. 
wonderful rhetoric. Yet the “travail of his soul” has not 
been altogether wasted ; much that tended to true progress ix 
brotherhood has been absorbed both by priests and politicians. 
Perhaps, however, no safer test can be applied to what was 
defective in his action than to compare his work with that of 
his elder brother. Féli leaves to society as his best achiever. 
ment the Words of a Believer. Jean de la Mennais founded 
at Ploermel the congregation of the “ Brothers of Christian 
Instruction,” who count the children they have taught by 
hundreds of thousands both in France and her Colonies. 
Which has best served human advance? 
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THE HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE, AND OTHER 
STORIES.* 


Ir is impossible to conceive anything slighter in concep- 
tion than the five sketches,—they can hardly be called 
stories,—which make up this tiny volume by the author of 
Mademoiselle Ive. But, slight as they are—and they may be 
called the work of a literary impressionist,—there is a 
delicacy and finish about them which make them unique of 
their kind,—the work, as one imagines, of such an artist as 
Miss Thackeray, reduced to the scale of the most frail and 
ephemeral of literary structures. Let no one fancy that it 
would be at all an easy thing to produce such sketches, or 
stories (if you like to call them so) as these, simply on account 
of their slightness. It would be just as foolish as to imagine 
that it would be an easy thing to produce a humming-bird’s 
feather, or a butterfly’s wing, or a wren’s egg. The shorter 
the sketch or story, the more difficult is it in some respects 
to leave a very definite impression of effect. There are 
a dozen writers, too, who, even within the same compass, could 
interest their readers by virtue of an exciting plot, but who, 
if they had to leave any clear impression on their readers’ 
minds constructed out of materials so entirely destitute of 
strong outlines as these, would give up the task in despair. 
But it is the natural genius of the author of Mademoiselle Ixe 
to paint on cobwebs, and to paint on them with so much 
delicacy and precision, that one dwells with more interest 
on the colour and form which flash just for a few in- 
stants before the mind’s eye, than one would dwell on 
the most unique and effective plot. We have a scene 
or two at a great Riviera Hotel, giving us the contrast 
between a peremptory and brilliant beauty who imposes 
her will on her mother and sister and on almost all her 
acquaintances, and the shrinking and sensitive sister who is 
so intent on effacing herself that she just manages to 
strike the imagination of a man who is weary of egotism 
and masterful commonplaceness; or we.have a dreamy 
child whose soul goes forth in musical idealism, reading 
her own intensity of passion into the weaker natures of 
mere creatures of circumstance and propinquity, and almost 
shocked to death by the discovery that the rapture which 
had seemed to her so noble and elevated was as short- 
lived as it was eager; or we have a contrast between a fussy 
and punctilious elderly gentleman’s pride in the specially 
chosen umbrella which his light-minded niece had all but lost 
for him, and an eager girl’s feverish terror lest the rainy day 
which threatened to try her uncle’s patience at the disap- 
pearance of his precious umbrella, should involve the loss of 
the only opportunity she might have had of learning the 
feelings with which she had inspired the man who had touched 
her heart ; or we have lovers quarrelling and getting reconciled 
at the bedside of an old servant; or lovers, again, extracting an 
opportunity for the mutual understanding on which they were 
bent, out of the confusion of an improvised garden-party which 
threatens their hostess, who is a malade imaginaire, with 
something like a temporary loss of reason. But whatever the 
excuse for the sketch,—and in every case the excuse is of the 
very slightest kind,—some rare effect is produced by the ex- 
quisitely light touches with which the overruling feeling is 
portrayed on the one side, and the background of unpromising 
and almost hopelessly unpropitious circumstance on the other. 


The author’s art consists in always introducing some very 
prosaic element into her picture, such as a valetudinarian 
old lady who is wrapped up in sanitary precautions and 
morbid symptoms between which she divides her care of her 
health ; or some impatient and practical old gentleman like the 
one who is so proud of his businesslike umbrella that he 
flourishes it metaphorically in every one’s face on a rainy day ; 
or some conventionally minded woman, like Mrs. Graham in 
“The Violin Obbligato” story, who takes for granted that 
there is absolutely nothing ideal in the emotions of the human 
heart, and is always pressing her homely sagacities on the 
imagination of the young; and then against these ultra- 
prosaic elements she dashes in the ardent and restless cravings 
of some passionate nature with a freshness and vividness of 
portraiture that is as simple as it is eager. This contrast 
she paints with as few strokes as possible, but these strokes are 
all effective, and she leaves the picture to produce its own 





* The H6tel d’ Angleterre, and other Stories, By the Author of “M i 
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impression without comment or moral or any sort of diluting 
reflection. For example, take this admirable picture of the 
passionate little violin-player :— 


“Though there was no one ‘at home’ at the old Grange, in- 
habitants of the newer houses round Leachester driving, as they 
were permitted to do, through its thickly-wooded park, heard 
sounds of music issuing from the open windows. It was Sylvia 
Llanover practising her violin. Lady Llanover had more than 
one orphan granddaughter to introduce to society. Her plan was 
to take them allin turn. Sylvia’s, though she was past eighteen, 
had not come yet. Her governess was zone, but she was still ‘in 
the schoolroom,’ and, whilst her grandmother chaperoned an elder 
cousin through a London season, passed the summer in solitude. 
Mrs. Vane, the Dean’s wife, bethought herself of this lonely 
musician when the amateur concert in aid of the new reading- 
room was at hand, and the beautiful Jessica Graham protested 
that she could not sing her duet with Mr. Paul Seymour to no 
more inspiring accompaniment than Mrs. Graham’s on the piano. 
‘I wish we could have the violin obbligato, for mamma always 
plays straight on; one, two, three, as if she were playing to a 
metronome. It would be such a help to have something a little 
more sympathetic.’ Then Mrs. Vane went up to the Grange and 
used her influence as an old friend of the Llanovers to bring Sylvia 
and her violin to a rehearsal of the duet which was to take place 
in Mrs. Graham’s drawing-room. Sylvia Llanover was a fine- 
skinned, brown-eyed little creature, with a childlike simplicity of 
manner. The violin part she had studied already. She now 
asked to look at the song, and attentively considered both music 
and words. The latter ran something like this :— 

‘Where summer c’ouds are sailing 
Above a sunlit sea 
A voice is heard bewailing 
The winter that shall be 
How sad this ceaseless sigh 
For beauty born to die, 
And that high bliss of noon 
Which night enshrouds too soon !’ 
And the refrain went :— 


© O sweet, our faith shall ho'd one fort untaken 
In this eternal triumph of decay ; 
For we sh»ll' breast the storm of time unshaken, 
And love to-morrow as we love to-day.’ 
‘The sentiment, of course, is a little high-flown,’ said Mrs. Vane, 
apologetically, and was then somewhat perplexed by the evident 
astonishment in Sylvia’s eyes, which indeed expressed much the 
same amazement as Mrs. Vane herself might have felt if some one 
in her presence had spoken of the Apostles’ Creed as high-flown. 
* Would they sing it now?’ suggested Sylvia, timidly. She was 
a little shy of these strangers and a good deal dazzled by the 
colour and glitter of a room furnished and bedizened according to 
the latest fashion, but all trace of embarrassment vanished as 
she tuned her violin, and then, taking her place by the violin- 
stand, just opposite the singers, and the wide-open door-window 
behind them, stood ready to play but not yet playing, listening 
and looking. Jessica, glancing upwards from the sheet before 
her, saw the earnest eyes dilate and darken and gleam as if re- 
flecting some newly-kindled flame. It was a wonderful moment in 
Sylvia’s experience, which had hitherto been remarkably prosaic. 
In poems and paintings, but never in real life, had she seen any- 
thing like the picture now before her. Paul Seymour, pale, dark- 
eyed, and slender, might have posed for Romeo himself; while 
Jessica, to whom some Spanish ancestors had bequeathed her 
almond-hued complexion and wonderful dark eyes, with such a 
figure as ripens usually only under a tropical sun, she might have 
been the heroine of any tale of passion or romance till she spoke, 
and her lips curved almost involuntarily into a smile 
sweet, half playful, which was more winsome than her beauty. 
And this most picturesque pair now stood side by side singing 
from the same page the eulogy of constant love, against a back- 
ground, which the summer had prepared for them, of flaming 
scarlet flowers, dewy green foliage and cloudless June sky. No 
wonder that Sylvia surpassed herself and surprised her hearers 
by her playing, which seemed at once to throw an artistic grace 
over what had been hitherto a rather commonplace performance. 
It was as if she had discovered in the music, and now disclosed to 
others, an alternate pathos and triumph which nobody had 
suspected. The singers, both of sensitive temperaments, answered 
quickly to her touch; they sang as they had neyer sung before, 
till, at the close, where Jessica’s ringing soprano and Paul’s weak 
but sympathetic tenor rang forth together in the lines,— 
* For we shall breast the storm of time unshaken, 
And love to-morrow a3 we love to-day,’ 
with the voice of the violin soaring and quivering above them, 
the effect was such that Mrs. Vane, as she afterwards explained, 
‘felt a cold shiver run down her back.’ ‘My dear Sylvia,’ she 
then exclaimed, ‘that is exquisite! And Jessica was quite right ; 
the addition of the violin is the very greatest improvement, is it 
not, dear Mrs. Graham ? ’—‘ Yes,’ said the plump matron at the 
piano, looking kindly round upon the performers, all slightly 
flushed with the consciousness of success. ‘It is always a good 
plan to have more than one instrument to accompany amateurs, 
as it all helps to hide when they sing out of tune.’ ” 


That last touch gives an indication, though only an indication, 
of the prosaic background against which the author of 
Mademoiselle Ize loves to bring out the ardour of her young 
heroines’ feelings; but there is plenty of this prosaic back- 
ground in the sketch itself, though so little in our specimen 
of it. This is the secret of her success, that with such few and 
effective strokes she makes you feel the full power of the 
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contrast between the prose of life and its poetry, between that 
disposition to fuss and potter about itself which makes human 
nature seem so narrow and wearisome, and the eager emotion 
which, while it lasts, and in the hearts in which it lasts, lifts 
life high above the level at which fussing and pottering is 
possible, and into a region where we seem to have something 
like a true vision of the significance of things eternal. It is 
the very slightest fine-art work, this work of the author of 
Mademoiselle Ixe, but it is certainly exquisite in its minute 
and tender kind. 





THE ANCIENT GOLD-FIELDS OF AFRICA.* 
THE subject of the present notice is rather a random collection 
of cuttings new and old than a book. In spite, however, of 
its amorphous character, it is capable of affording no small 
amount of entertainment. The reader will be too glad to 
come across the matter it contains, to make objections as to 
form. The fact that the compiler’s store of good things is 
emptied ina heap at one’s feet rather than carefully sorted and 
arranged, is, after all, a secondary matter. Mr. Stuart’s work 
deals with all that is “in ancient or in modern books enrolled” 
respecting the mysteriqus Land of Ophir. He has collected from 
the ancient geographies, from long-forgotten books of travel, 
from the recent transactions of learned Societies, and from 
South African newspapers not a year old, everything that 
can be learnt of those mysterious highlands to the south of the 
Zambesi where the ground is sown broadcast with the bare grey 
ruins of granite forts and the remains of ancient gold-diggings, 
Except for some ruins of Persian origin on the East Coast, 
there are only three places in Africa where dumb stone wit- 
nesses of the past are to be found. The Roman Province of 
Africa, which stretched from the Pillars of Hercules to the 
Delta of the Nile, and Egypt itself, are, of course, full of ruins; 
but you may traverse the rest of Africa from the Niger to the 
Tana, from the Congo to the Orange River, and save for the 
Land of Ophir, find nothing to mark the fact that the country 
has ever been held by a race who have risen above the idea of 
a straw-thatched wigwam or a wattled hut. The question, 
“Who built the vast ruins with which Mashonaland is 
so thickly strewn ?” is one that fires the imagination in no 
ordinary way. They alone, of buildings that show deep 
science in their construction, bear not a trace of their origin 
upon their superficies. The palaces and temples that raise 
their walls amid the tropical growths of Yucatan are covered 
with sculptures and inscriptions as grotesque as they are 
fascinating. We cannot read their message, it is true; but 
since the builders carved a record of their deeds, we feel that 
we have some sort of sympathy with their mental attitude. 
They did what it is the instinct of every civilised human being 
to do, to this day. In the same way, though we may never know 
more than the nothing we know at present of the men who 
reared the temples of Cambodia, we yet can understand some- 
thing of their standpoint as regards life. They realised, at 
least, the significance of the human form. What are we 
to think of a race who have left nothing on their buildings 
but a yard or two of the herring-bone pattern? The 
utilitarianism of the Mashonaland buildings is absolutely 
appalling in its completeness. There is no other example of a 
people raising walls thirty feet high—walls built of granite 
cut into neat bricks—and not giving the slightest suspicion 
of ornament or inscription to their work. Who were these 
awful people? Whence came they, and where have they 
departed? These are the questions that naturally arise to any 
one who considers the ruined forts of Mashonaland. It cannot 
be said that they are in any sense answered in the book before 
us; but, at any rate, such few facts as are known, and may 
help to afford a solution of the problem, are got together by 
the author, and put at the disposal of inquirers. Possibly in 
the course of the next few years, we shall get further informa- 
tion; but till we do, we can do little more than speculate and 
wonder. 

The ruins of Zinbabye have been too often described to make 
it necessary to dwell on them; but we may quote the 
following account of some ruins described by Mr. G. A. 
Farini, in his work Through the Kalahari Desert, which is 
included in Mr. Stuart’s collection of excerpts :— ~ 

“On the secgnd day we sighted a high mountain which Jan 


thought was the Ki Ki mountain on the Nosob river (23 deg. 
45 min. §., 21 deg. 20 min. E. approx.) But we were not far 





* The Ancient Gold-Fields of Africa, from the Gold Coast to Mashonaland, By 
J.M. Stuart. London: Effingham Wilson. 





enough south for that, and on reaching the foot of it, it turned 
out to be one that nobody seems to have ever seen or heard of. 
We camped near the foot of it, beside a long line of stone which 
looked like the Chinese wall after an earthquake, and which, on 
examination, proved to be the ruins of quite an extensive struc- 
ture, in some places buried beneath the sand, but in others fully 
exposed to view. We traced the remains for nearly a mile, mostly 
a heap of huge stones, but all flat-sided, and here and there with 
the cement perfect and plainly visible between the layers. The 
top row of stones was worn away by the weather and the drifting 
sands, some of the upper ones curiously rubbed on the underside 
and standing out like a centre table on one short leg. The 
general outline of this wall was in the form of an are, inside which 
lay at intervals of about 40ft. apart, a series of heaps of masonry 
in the shape of an oval or an obtuse ellipse, about afoot and a 
half deep, and with a flat bottom, but hollowed out at the sides 
for about a foot from the edge. Some of these heaps were cut out 
of solid rock, others were formed of more than one piece of stone, 
fitted together very accurately. As they were all more or less 
buried beneath the sand, we made the men help to uncover the 
largest of them with the shovels—a work they did not much like 
—and found that where the sand had protected the joints they 
were quite perfect. This took nearly all one day, greatly to Jan’s 
disgust. He could not understand wasting time uncovering old 
stones. To him it was labour thrown away. I told him that here 
must have been either a city, or a place of worship, or the burial 
ground of a great nation, perhaps thousands of years ago...... 
So the next day we had it all to ourselves, and the discoveries we 
made amply repaid us for our labours. On digging down, nearly 
in the middle of the arc, we came upon a pavement about 20 feet 
wide, made of large stones. The outer stones were long ones, and 
lay at right angles to the inner ones. This pavement was inter- 
sected by another similar one at right angles, forming a Maltese 
cross, in the centre of which, at one time, must have stood an 
altar, column, or some sort of monument, for the base was quite 
distinct, composed of loose pieces of fluted masonry. Having 
searched for hieroglyphics or inscriptions, and finding none, Lulu 
took several photographs and sketches, from which I must leave 
others, more learned on the subject than I, to judge as to when 
and by whom this place was occupied.” 

The paper read by Mr. E. A. Maund before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society last November contains an attempt to prove 
that, whoever else built the ruins, it was not the Portuguese. 
The evidence on this point, indeed, seems to us conclusive. 
The ruins are mentioned as existing at a period very shortly 
after the Portuguese occupation of Mozambique. In Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage (1614) occurs an account of the buildings which is 
substantially identical with those given to-day, except that 
the ruins were then in a better condition of repair. The 
following is the passage to which we refer :— 

“ Other mines are in Toroa, wherein are those buildings which 

Barrius attributeth to some forren Prince, and I, for the reasons 
before alledged, to Salomon. It is a square fortresse of stone ; the 
stones of marueilous greatnesse, without anie signe of morter or 
other matter to ioyne them. The wall fiue and twentie spannes 
thicke, the height not holding proportion. Ouer the gate are 
letters, which the learned Moores could neyther reade nor know 
what letters they were. There are other buildings besides of like 
fashion. The people call them, the Court, for an Officer keepes it 
for the Benomotapa, and hath charge of some of his women that 
are there kept. They esteeme them beyond humane power to 
build, and, therefore, account them the workes of Deuils; and the 
Moores which saw them said the Portugals Castles were no way 
to bee compared to them. They are fiue hundred and tenne miles 
from Sofala, Westward, in one-and-twentie degrees of Southerly 
Latitude, in all which space is not found one building Ancient or 
later; the people are rude, and build cottages of Timber.” 
It will be seen that Purchas dwells upon the absence of 
mortar, the great thickness of the walls compared with their 
height, just as do the modern travellers. It is true he talks 
of an inscription, but this is probably a misapprehension. 
The fact that the buildings were believed to be the work of 
devils is a testimony to their antiquity. Savage nations 
always regard ruins whose origin is lost as connected with the 
powers of evil. The fact that they were then, as now, pro- 
nounced to be quite different from the “ Portugals Castles,” 
is also very remarkable. Mr. Theodore Bent, who joined 
in the discussion of Mr. Maund’s paper, inclines to the 
theory that the ruins are to be attributed to the Sas- 
sanian Dynasty. Sir John Kirk found ruins near Zanzibar 
which are almost certainly of Persian origin. Is it not 
possible that the Persians did not stop at Zanzibar, but went 
further down the coast? Kosroes II. was the greatest of the 
Sassanide. He held, we know, a vast African Empire, and 
collected immense wealth; if, then, the ruins are attributable 
to the Persians at all, they are probably attributable to tke 
Persians of his time. This is Mr. Bent’s theory. Into its 
merits we shall not attempt to enter, except to admit that it 
is ingenious, and in no sense prima facie impossible. As Mr. 
Bent says himself, however, “nothing definite will ever be 
found out about these forts until they are thoroughly dug 
out and investigated.” 
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LEIGH HUNT.* 


THESE two dainty volumes which have just been added to the 
“Temple Library,” ought to receive a warm welcome from 
all who, in either sense of the term, can be described as 
book-lovers. The bibliophile will delight in the perfection of 
binding, paper, and typography, and will cast a loving eye 
upon Mr. Herbert Railton’s charming little etchings; the 
reader will look forward to many a pleasant half-hour in the 
society of a writer who, whatever his personal or literary 
weaknesses, is surely one of the most companionable 
members of the brotherhood of the pen. Nor is there 
good reason why Mr. Johnson’s labour of love—for such 
his editorial task has evidently been to him—should be 
held in light esteem even by those who entertain a 
healthy and reasonable dislike to volumes of “selections.” 
Of the ordinary run of such volumes, it may be said that to 
call them simply a nuisance is to bless with faint blame; they 
are books which, professing to save us from weariness of the 
flesh, induce a much more unbearable weariness of the spirit, 
—which irritate by mutilation, and exasperate by incomplete- 
ness. No reader worth his salt can peruse with com- 
mon patience selections from Carlyle, or Mr. Ruskin, or 
Cardinal Newman; for the “large utterance” of these men 
will not bear curtailment, and when it is offered to us in 
samples, we exclaim indignantly: “Aut Cesar aut nihil!” 
Leigh Hunt is, however, a writer who suffers no injustice in 
being represented by what used to be called “elegant extracts ;” 
indeed, it may be said, on the contrary, that his literary 
reputation would be lowered rather than raised by the 
publication of a complete edition of his uncollected writings. 
His prose—and it is of that alone that we are now 
thinking—was in large measure the daily bread-winning 
work of a journalist; and though in this case the 
journalist was a man of real genius and of exceptionally 
fine literary taste, he was also a man who all his life 
was compelled, by pressure of hostile circumstances, to 
write under conditions of strain, of hurry, of compulsory 
manufacture of “copy,” which rendered impossible anything 
like equality either in the value of his matter or the artistic 
finish of his workmanship. When we consider the facts of 
Hunt’s life, the wonder is that his inedited writings—which 
Mr. Johnson has most largely laid under contribution—should 
yield so large a harvest of work possessing the qualities which 
ensure permanence of both nutrition and flavour. 

Leigh Hunt was the first genuine newspaper-man who was 
also a true literary critic, and his place among the critics, not 
of his generation alone, but of his century, is unquestionably 
a high one. His criticism lacked both the penetration 
and the breadth of vision which are never absent from 
the work of Coleridge, nor has it the intellectual momen- 
tum of the vigorous hammer-strokes of Hazlitt; but if 
we think of the critic, not as a seer or as a literary 
athlete, but as a taster at the great banquet of letters—one 
who will guide us to its most piquant or delicate dishes, and 
help us to train our palates to full exquisiteness of apprecia- 
tion—Hunt’s claim to consideration is incontestable. Indeed, 
Hunt was more than a mere critic ; he was, in this country at 
any rate, the originator of a critical method; and though that 
method has of late been eulogised foolishly, because narrowly 
and exclusively, there can be no question that we owe to ita 
body of literature for which every cultivated reader must be 
permanently grateful. In that airy, dogmatic, superior way 
of his, which, having lost the charm of novelty, is becoming 
a trifle tiresome—Mr. Oscar Wilde has declared that the only 
criticism worth anything is simple autobiography,—that is, the 
record and celebration of personal impressions. Of course, such 
a dictum is sheer fudge, as demonstrably nonsensical as the 
opposed dictum that criticism should be purely “ scientific,” 
by which it is meant that the personal element should be 
altogether excluded. - Every method which helps readers 
at large to recognise what is good in literature, and to 
distinguish between the good and the bad, or the good and 
the better, is a method to be esteemed, not depreciated ; but 
it may be freely granted that there is a peculiar charm in the 
criticism of personal appreciation,—the criticism in which 
some man of wide knowledge and fine feeling appeals to our 
judgment through our sympathy, by speaking to us of the 
things in literature which he himself has found most inspiring 





* Essays and Poems of Leigh Hunt. Se'ected and edited by Reginald Brimley 
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or delightful. Of this method Leigh Hunt was not only an 
originator, but a master, and he has a claim to our gratitude, 
not merely for the enjoyment we have in his own work, but 
for the awakening or quickening of our enjoyment in the com- 
panionship of Chaucer and Spenser, Pope and Keats, the 
English song-writers, and the Italian sonneteers. Whether in 
Mr. Johnson’s volume of prose selections we turn to the 
passages dealing with particular writers, or to those treating of 
wide topics, such as the nature of poetry, the representation 
of tragedy, or table-talk, we feel the presence of a certain fine 
gusto behind the written words which can hardly fail to call 
forth a sympathetic response. Such a paper as that entitled 
“My Books” might well awaken in any sensitive youth or girl 
that intense love of literature which is one of the unfailing 
delights of life. 

Hunt’s prose style is certainly not free from weaknesses. It. 
is frequently too diffuse to be weighty, and real as well as 
merely conventional dignity is sometimes sacrificed to its 
dressing-gown-and-slippers colloquialism; but while these 
things must be noted as defects, it must also be noted they 
are defects of the qualities which constitute his charm. The 
limitations of his work in verse are not less obvious, though 
they have certainly been exaggerated by mistaken assayers, 
whose tests serve better to indicate the absence of lofty imagina- 
tion and profound passion than the presence of graceful fancy 
and winning sentiment. To place Hunt beside the two friends 
with whom he was classed by the rough-and-ready criticism 
of his generation, is to do the injustice always involved 
in any indiscriminate grouping; and yet there are moods 
in which Hunt’s simple pleasantness appeals to us more in- 
vitingly than the aerial melodies of Shelley or the gorgeous 
colour of Keats. “The Story of Rimini” is an echo of 
Dryden in which Dryden’s fine virility gives place to a 
characteristically Huntian sentimentalism, but it contains 
some beautiful pictorial work; and as a writer of graceful 
occasional poems, few of Hunt’s countrymen of any age can 
be considered his superiors. Indeed, Hunt always wrote hest 
under conditions which compelled him to concentrate himself, 
and forbade the frisky diffuseness which was his besetting 
sin. “Abou Ben Adhem” is a fine poem, though the 
didactic idea which has rendered it so popular is really a 
petitio principii; “Mahmoud,” though less known, is still 
finer; the so-called “ Rondeau” beginning, “ Jenny kissed me 
when we met,” is worthy of Catullus in his brightest, 
daintiest, and most innocent vein; but his most perfect works: 
of literary art in verse are to be found in his sonnet-sequence, 
“The Fish, the Man, and the Spirit”—which, strangely 
enough, has been omitted by Mr. Johnson—and in the single 
sonnet, “On the Nile,” written in friendly competition with 
Shelley and Keats, whom for once he vanquished :— 

“Tt flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 
And times and things, as in that vision, seem 
Keeping along it their eternal stands,— 
Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 
That roamed through the young world, the glory extreme: 
Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 
The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands. 
Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 
As of a world left empty of its throng, 
And the void weighs on us; and then we wake, 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
*Twixt villages, and think how we shall take 
Our own calm journey on for human sake.” 
Mr. Johnson’s performance of his editorial task demands hearty 
and ungrudging praise. We incline to think that some portions. 
of the prose volume have rather a scrappy effect ; but this isa. 
mere matter of taste concerning which dogmatic expressions of 
opinion would beabsurd. The notes are admirable, for they are 
always to the point ; they are never gratuitous, and there are 
not many of them. In his introductory essay, Mr. Johnson 
has performed the difficult feat of writing about Hunt with 
perfect sympathy and yet without effusive exaggeration; he 
has shown that he can admire without losing his head. Asa 
writer Hunt was apt to be a little too free-and-easy, with a 
natural result that his work displays occasional lapses not 
merely from grace, but from good taste. As a man he had 
certain weaknesses which robust natures find to be specially 
irritating and repellent; but even such natures—witness the 
long and warm friendship of Carlyle—had only to come within 
the circle of his influence to be attracted and vanquished. 
Hunt’s reputation has been largely injured by innuendoes 
that are much more difficult to- answer than are definite 
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accusations which can be refuted point by point; and Mr. 
Johnson has little difficulty in showing that the most 
formidable of the specific charges—the charge of ingratitude 
to Byron, who has again and again been erroneously repre- 
sented as Hunt’s benefactor—is altogether without foundation. 
From the writers who have invented imaginary misdeeds, and 
the other writers who have exaggerated real defects, Hunt has 
had hard treatment : there was ample room and demand for the 
more truthful as well as more kindly portrait which represents 
him as not only a loveable, but in many respects noble man,—a 
man who bore much suffering with unfailing cheerfulness, 
and attacked powerful wrong with undaunted courage. 





A MODERN ITALIAN JURIST.* 

WE are pleased to see that this remarkable work of Pro- 
fessor Diodato Lioy has been introduced to the English 
public by so competent a scholar and so enthusiastic a 
believer as Mr. Hastie. Perhaps he is a trifle too enthu- 
siastic. Perhaps there is a little too much of Rienzi 
when in the tribune—at all events, the Rienzi of tradi- 
tion and Lord Lytton—in such outbursts of optimism as :— 
“Italy has again become the living and fruitful home of 
the Science of Law. The ancient spirit of the ‘People of 
Right’ was never dead, however it may have seemed to 
slumber; and it is now breathing again with all the freshness 
and fullness of the new time...... Modern Italy has 
entered anew upon her special birthright, and is vindicating 
her claim to be not only the inheritor, but the continuator, 
of the jural spirit of Ancient Rome.” It is, indeed, con- 
tended that the modern spirit of Italy is to be preferred to 
“the jural spirit of Ancient Rome,” because the Jatter never 
“essentially realised through its indefinite range the in- 
herent rights of humanity, or the spiritual essence of liberty.” 
There is no doubt a good deal of truth in Mr. Hastie’s claim 
for the modern Italian school of jurists, although any one 
who interests himself too much in “the inherent rights of 
humanity,” or even “the spiritual essence of liberty,” 
is apt to wander from the straight road of practical 
politics into the region of morass haunted by crack-brained 
but yet dangerous revolutionists. Besides, it should never 
be forgotten how marvellously the Roman Law was modified 
and liberalised, as outside and, in the first instance, alien 
ideas began to affect the originally narrow Italian world. Pro- 
fessor Lioy himself shows, in his “ Prolegomena,” how “ Philo- 
sophy made its beneficent influence felt,” and reminds us that 
Cicero went so far as to declare, “ Non erit alia lex Rome, alia 
Athenis, sed omnes gentes una lex continebit.” Itis quite true 
that the Roman Law could not save the Empire, but that was 
because it was not sufficiently liberalised to include within it 
Christian ethics, or even the idea of personal responsibility or 
supremacy of conscience, which lies at the basis of Christian 
ethics. It seems, therefore, too much to say that not only did 
the Roman Law not save the Empire, but that it “rather 
precipitated its fate by the aggressive and outward ambitions 
which it stimulated.” Even in Christianity a stimulus to 
“ageressive and outward ambition” has been found by in- 
dividuals, by classes, and even by races and nations. But this 
is the fault, not of Christianity, but of those who have mis- 
interpreted and misapplied its teachings. An equal charity 
should be extended to the Roman Law, more especially by 
those who admit that in those ages, when, to quote the curious 
language of Mr. Hastie, “the modern world was spiritually 
begotten by Christianity upon the virgin life of the Germanic 
race,” that Law “became the schoolmaster of the young 
peoples, and trained and disciplined their wild spirits into the 
forms of a new social order.” 


But Professor Lioy is, in the first instance, not a jurist or a 
theorist on Right, but a philosopher. His “ Prolegomena,” 
although written, perhaps, too much from the standpoint of 
Gioberti, constitute a very good summary of the history of 
philosophy from the earliest period to the present time. 
Occasionally his writing is condensed even to epigram, 
as when he says:— Descartes had said, ‘I think, there- 
fore Iam;’ Maine de Biran corrected him, saying, ‘I will, 
therefore I am.’” But condensation leads to question- 
able assertions when Professor Lioy says:—‘The funda- 
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mental precept of the Christian doctrine of morals is 
this: Love God above everything, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self. The love of God is generally inseparable from the love 
of our neighbour, which is charity; but the true perfection 
lies in the contemplative life, in prayer, and in ecstasy.” A 
religion, like a man, is known by its fruits, and the simple 
fact that Christianity is at the present moment the religion 
of all the most energetic and energising nations and races of 
the world, is some evidence that its tendency is not towards 
asceticism. On the whole, however, Professor Lioy is per- 
fectly fair in those passages of his “ Prolegomena” in which he 
represents the views of the different schools of metaphysics 
which have in turns influenced, though they have not domi- 
nated, the world of thought. Thus, although he says he has half 
his lifetime been combating Sensualism, he is quite just to the 
Sensualists. But what is Professor Lioy’s own standpoint ? 
That he must explain (?) in his own words. ‘“ We have,” he 
says, “noother means of defending knowledge and existence 
than the Platonic doctrine of ideas as carried to perfection by 
Gioberti.” Here is the starting-point of this modern and 
“ perfect ” philosophy :— 

“ This is the history of the soul. It is a prisoner here below, 

and by meditation it has to release itself from the bonds of the 
body in order to contemplate the ideas in themselves. By means 
of the senses we are enabled to understand that all equal things 
tend to an intelligible equality below which, however, they 
always remain. Whence can the idea of this equality come? 
Certainly not from sensation, but from thought. It is one of the 
modes of thought, or something substantial. In order to reach it 
we must go out of ourselves and turn to an invisible point in 
which the object touches the subject and forms the unity of the 
synthesis of thought. This point, according to Gioberti, is the 
first intuitive judgment: Being creates the existent.” 
The Secret of Gioberti is not quite the same as the Secret of 
Hegel, but after this “going out of ourselves and turning to 
an invisible point,” who will say that it is not quite as difficult 
to understand? Whoever wishes to plunge deeper into the 
Serbonian bog of Giobertian metaphysics, may go on to the 
Three Methexes, the Initial Methexis, the Medial Methexis, 
and the Final Methexis, and then to the Mimesis, which is 
“essentially progressive, inasmuch as the Initial Methexis 
goes on actualising itself in order to become Final, and the 
more the Mimesis approaches the Final Methexis, the more 
does the intelligibility and unity of things increase.” 

But whatever may be thought of Professor Lioy’s quid- 
quid inconcussum, however much we may differ from his 
estimates of Vico and Gioberti, there is no doubt that under 
the title of The Philosophy of Right, he has written a most 
interesting—and from the historical point of view, eminently 
valuable—work which in one way or another deals with every- 
thing that concerns man in his social relations. It is divided 
into two parts,—the Objects of Right, which include Religion, 
Science, Art, Industry, Commerce, Morality, and Justice; 
and the Subjects of Right, which embrace the Individual, the 
Family, the Orders and Classes of Society, the Local Com- 
munity or Commune, the Province, the State, International 
Law, and Humanity. On the whole, Professor Lioy is con- 
servative. Thus, speaking of the views put forward by John 
Stuart Millin his Subjection of Women, he says :—“ He ignores 
Nature and the ethical destiny of the beautiful half of the 
human race, and if society were to follow his counsel, we would 
have the domestic hearth desecrated, and an always agitated 
public life.’ Revolutionary doctrines receive no countenance 
from a writer who holds that the family is the tissue of the 
social organism, who thinks that every one should be free to 
believe in his own way, but not to exhibit his religious opinions 
except within limits which will not injure the rights of others, 
who says even at this time of day, “The electoral franchise 
cannot be assigned to all indiscriminately, but only to those 
who are in a position to use it well in the interest of 
the civil community,” and who maintains that when the 
Stoics proclaimed the abolition of the idea of a father- 
land or special country, they did so “in a moment 
of philosophicai prostration.” Professor Lioy shows a 
marvellous acquaintance with the forms of constitutional 
procedure throughout the world; and if he is not quite up to 
date as regards our own Parliamentary forms, the fact is not 
very surprising. His book will be found valuable, not only as 
a treatise on the Philosophy of Right, but as a digest of the 
treatises of previous writers of all ages and countries. 
Looked at from this standpoint, we know, indeed, no better or 
more compact work of the kind. 
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PERE DIDON’S LIFE OF CHRIST.* 


Tuer two large volumes entitled simply Jésus Christ, and 
written by the Dominican monk, Pére Didon, have already 
gone through many editions, though only published in Paris 
last autumn; it cannot therefore be said that religion or interest 
in religious topics is dead in France. On the contrary, there 
seems lately to have been a somewhat unexpected revival of 
religious life and thought, and the appearance of this book 
may serve to extend the movement and the demand for more 
knowledge and more direct Biblical teaching than has been 
allowed in the past to the general French public. 

It is not too much to say that these volumes are both 
remarkable and interesting. The author’s style is simple, 
picturesque, and sometimes extremely forcible; and this 
strength is derived not merely from its style, but from 
his intense faith in his subject. He writes con amore, his 
work is well proportioned, well expressed, and the graphic 
details with which the book abounds have not been written to 
produce an effect. The author has studied the history and 
the scenery in Palestine itself; he has followed in the footsteps 
of Christ with reverent love and conscientious exactitude; and 
the result is, that we have seldom read a book treating of this 
subject which has appeared to us less forced, and in which the 
personality of the author is less asserted. The accessories all 
fall into their right place, the tone is high and pure, and the 
introduction, while showing wide research, is remarkable for 
its simplicity. At the same time, it must be owned that 
the aim of the book throughout is to convert unbelievers, or to 
confound sceptical writers. Their objections are frequently 
brought forward, to be at once and decidedly refuted; but we 
hardly think that the author will attain his object, and we very 
much doubt whether the book is calculated to convince the 
doubters, except perhaps—and we do not wish to speak lightly 
of this exception—by the force of its ownsimplicity. Tous, it 
seems better fitted to stir up the faith of the half-hearted, to 
enlighten the ignorant, and to delight all who can appreciate 
earnestness and a good, unaffected literary style. Pére 
Didon answers the objections of scoffers in a simple, straight- 
forward manner, with arguments which entirely satisfy him, 
but to which the reader, imagining himself in the opponent’s 
place, constantly finds counter-arguments. Too much is 
advanced as already proved, or as capable of being proved; 
and we fancy the proof would not be accepted by the great 
body of nineteenth-century sceptics. 

In saying this, we do not wish to detract from the real 
merit of this new Life of Christ; but we find ourselves 
occasionally wishing that the sceptic were oftener absent from 
the thoughts of the writer, whose arguments often fail to carry 
to our minds that conviction which is forced upon us 
by the close, impassioned reasoning of a work like Dr. 
Liddon’s well-known lectures on the Divinity of our Lord. 
On the other hand, we must remember that the English, as 
a people, are far more accustomed to reading theological 
literature than their neighbours; they have for so long had 
the Bible in their hands, that they ought not to regard a work 
like this, written expressly for a French public, from their 
own point of view. To the ordinary Frenchman and French- 
woman, well versed as they are in other literature, a great part 
of the Bible is a sealed book, and it is to be doubted whether to 
them Pére Didon’s writings will not appear to contain much 
fresh and original matter; whilst to us some of it reads 
rather like a profusely annotated Gospel commentary. 

By these remarks, we do not mean that Pére Didon is 
unequal to the task of writing a far greater critical work than 
he has here given us; on the contrary, we see that he has read 
a vast amount of foreign critical matter, including the works 
of some of our English theologians; probably he kept 
his argument simple from deliberate choice and inclination, 
and from a feeling that the unadorned truth is often the 
most forcible argument. Also we must remember that any 
controversy on a less broad basis might have resulted not only 
in failure for a book meant for the general public, but might 
have entangled the author in disputes with his clerical censors. 
Now, however, the Life has received the seal of the Master- 
General of the Dominican Order, whilst the Pope has 
graciously thanked the writer, and has sent him his “ Apostolic 
benediction.” No Ultramontane feclings have been offended, 
and Pére Didon has avoided the fate of Lasserre, whose last 
translation of the Gospel was put on the index of forbidden 
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books, because the author pointed out in his preface how Rome 
so often gave stones to her children when they asked her for 
bread. To balance this, the Life is free from Mariolatry, nor 
is undue prominence given to legendary matter; indeed, it 
can be recommended with a clear conscience to even ordinary 
English Churchmen, who would scarcely discover from internal 
evidence that the author was a Roman Catholic and a 
Dominican monk. 

To turn now to the book itself. The introduction is a very 
masterly piece of writing, more than eighty pages long, and 
should be read even by those who have not time to peruse the 
whole work. Then follows the first part, entitled “ Les 
Origines de Jésus;” the second begins with the preaching of 
the Baptist, and takes us up to the second journey in Galilee; 
the third, to the Transfiguration; the fourth is named “ Les 
Grandes Luttes 4 Jérusalem;” and the last, “ Mort de Jésus et 
au dela.” We have, besides, nearly a hundred pages of 
appended notes, a chronological table of the events of the life 
of Christ, two maps, and an excellent plan of the Temple of 
Jerusalem. The motif of the work may, we think, be summed 
up in the author’s own words :— 

“Les éléments essentiels de la vie de Jésus zont fournis par les 

Evangiles. Celui qui les examine avec impartialité, 4 la lumiére 
d’une critique affranchie de toute idée philosophique, antérieure 4 
toute croyance, d’une critique qui, seule, 4 ce titre, a le droit de se 
nommer la critique de la raison pure et impersonnelle, celui-la— 
n’eut il pas la foi—devrait les accepter dans leur intégrité absolue, 
sans les altérer ou les atténuer, sans retrancher un seul fait, une 
seule parole.” 
This passage exemplifies our former remark, for, unfortu- 
nately, this simple statement of what should be done is seldom 
realised; neither have many writers, believers or unbelievers, 
been blessed with this childlike spirit. The great evil of 
modern criticism, Didon tells us, is that it has treated docu- 
mentary evidence comme une lettre morte, instead of looking 
upon it as la propriété inaliénable de VEglise Catholique ; 
further, that it does not regard the Church as a divine 
institution, but acts as if her past records were no better 
than ancient papyri. This statement is certainly one- 
sided, for no one can doubt that much of the modern criticism 
has done good service to Christianity by replacing the picture 
in its frame, and by employing the same critical methods with 
Scriptural writings as with secular literature. The result may 
be good or bad, but the Church should be willing, and is 
strong enough, to face scrutiny. 

In the following statement of the Pére Didon, there is 
much more undeniable truth :—“ Dans bien des cas, je préfére, 
comme critique, le paysan simple 4 l’académicien subtil et 
avisé. Le premier me dira bonnement ce qu'il a vu; l’autre 
voudra me l’expliquer.” Here the author enunciates one of 
his simple, forcible truths; for may not the reason why many 
of our writers of the life of Christ have failed to satisfy their 
readers be that they have seemed too eager to give, when not 
necessary, their own peculiar views on a very simple story ? 


In Didon’s introduction, we are shown, again, how critics and 
schools of criticism have taken hold of one side of the life of 
Christ, and have forced it to prove their special theories. 
Certainly Strauss wished to reform and refine too much, to 
consider part of the story as true, and part as a myth, to make 
use of the Synoptics to refute St. John, and St. John to refute 
the Synoptics, causing Baur to blame him for trying to build 
up a theory without looking to see if that theory had a 
foundation; and Baur, in his turn, fell into the opposite 
extreme; whilst the rest of the Tiibingen school, each in turn, 
employing the same systems, tried their hand at critical 
analysis of various parts of the sacred writings. Strauss, 
unlike Niebuhr, could not evolve, combine, and restore; he 
seemed able only to pull down; but the Christ of Strauss has 
more spiritual reality than the Jesus of Renan, which is 
strange, considering that the former was more anxious to prove 
a myth-theory than the latter, though at the same time saying 
that he did not wish to destroy the faith of the people, only 
to translate its transcendental matter into scientific form. 
Renan, on the contrary, in beautiful though over-sentimental 
language, declared that in Jesus the man alone was to be 
found. Renan, we think, exhibits more faith than that which 
he allows to the Apostles when he states, and asks us to 
credit the statement, that the disciples believed in their 
Master’s appearance after the Resurrection simply because 
they wished to believe the fact, and that it was only an étrange 
miroitement. Didon, on the contrary, points out that the 
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Apostles saw their risen Lord, in spite of their disbelief, and in 
spite of their contrary expectation. Renan has gained but a 
small portion of his aim by watering down Scripture, that aim 
which he has expressed by these words :—“ J’ai cru servir la 
religion en essayant de la transporter dans la région de 
Vinattaquable, au-deli des dogmes particuliers et des croyances 
surnaturelles.” Didon, on the contrary, boldly affirms that it 
is in the supernatural that the proof of Christ’s divinity is to 
befound. In England, when Ecce Homo appeared and “ called 
forth commendation so warm and censure so sharp” from very 
opposite quarters, as Mr. Gladstone told us, the author 
informed his readers that the book was written for the 
sutisfaction of his own mind; but it had also the effect of 
startling, and not always satisfying, many other minds. Lecce 
Homo, however, putting away all tradition, takes its readers into 
the presence of Christ, shows him as he is to be found in the 
Gospel, and leaves its readers to add, if they like: “ Truly this 
was the Son of God.” In the most popular of our Lives of Christ, 
Canon Farrar brought to bear upon his subject a great deal of 
knowledge, and much picturesque detail which Didon has also, 
quite independently, gathered ; but here the likeness ends, since 
the minds of the two writers are very opposite, as can be seen 
even in their descriptive passages. For instance, the first can 
make beautiful word-pictures, and does make one about 
Nazareth as itis now; the other shows us the little town as 
Christ saw it, with a deeper purpose underlying his descrip- 
tion, and a freshness of outline which, in our mind, far 
exceeds in beauty the more ornate language of the English 
divine. Farrar says :— 

“In spring everything about the place looks indescribably 
bright and soft. Doves murmur in the trees; the hoopoe flits 
about in ceaseless activity, the bright-blue roller-bird, the com- 
monest and loveliest bird of Palestine, flashes like a living sapphire 
over fields which are enamelled with innumerable flowers.” 

And Didon writes :— 

“Tlalu de longues années dans la nature nazaréenne comme 
dans le livre de Dieu. C’est 14 qu’il admirait les anémones, les lis 
et les touffes d’asphodéle, et le figuier qui jette au printemps ses 
premiers fruits; c’est 14 quil a vu blanchir les blés, couper les 
rameaux de lavigne pour qu’elle soit plus féconde, errer les brebis 
perdues, ramener les troupeaux au bercail. C’est 14 qu’il a vu le 
chacal défiant gagner sa taniére, les aigles et les vautours s’assem- 
bler pour dévorer leur proie; ¢’est 14 qu’il avu rougir le soleil du 
matin et du soir, en signe de sérénité ou d’orage, déborder les 
torrents qui emportent la maison mal batie.” 

This seems to us a beautiful description, not written at all 
for effect, but penned in order to show graphically the con- 
nection between human life and the mind of Christ, and to 
point out how later, when his childhood should have already 
become a beautiful remembrance, he would draw from his 
memories of the scenes around his home at Nazareth in order 
to teach his disciples divine wisdom clothed in simple parables. 

It would be an interesting study to show in what various 
ways the several authors of the Life of Christ have treated 
the miracles and the miraculous, but space forbids our doing 
this, and from giving further details of this special Life. 
Personally, we prefer the first voluame—if we may venture to 
criticise the arrangement—for in the second the author alter- 
nates too quickly the text and the exposition of it, giving us a 
slight feeling of mental see-saw; but this is a mere matter of 
personal taste, and does not detract from the merit of a book 
which few, whether they agree or disagree with the text, will 
be able to read through without pleasure and profit. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


— 
The Universal Strike. By William Oakhurst. (Reeves )—Mr, 
W. Oakhurst writes lucidly and well, and possesses some imagina- 
tion. He has endeavoured to think out the results of a general 
strike of labour, and has discerned that they would be first of all 
fatal to the workers, who would feel at once the pinch caused by 
the stoppage of the transport of food and fuel. He has given his 
reflections in the guise of a story, but the latter is of no moment. 
The former are generally sound, though the writer believes in 
Co-operation as the ultimate panacea rather more than we are 
able to do, the place of brain-work in Co-operation being still in- 
determinate. The suggestion that Russia might try to conquer 
England durtng a general strike is a little fanciful, as there is no 
principle in strikes which forbids self-defence; but the notion of 
including the soldiery among labourers is new. The writer has a 
talent for detail, and will do even better work when he gives himself 
more room. 





The Naturalist of Cumbrae: a True Story. Being the Life of 
David Robertson. By his Friend, the Rev. Thomas N. R. Stebbing, 
M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—It is always interesting 
to read of men whose strong passion for knowledge has enabled 
them to conquer difficulties that might well be deemed insuperable. 
Dr. Smiles’s biography of the Banff naturalist and shoemaker, 
Thomas Edward, was a striking illustration of the successful 
pursuit of science under the most adverse circumstances; and if 
the story related by Mr. Stebbing is less attractive, this is, we 
think, partly due to his biographer, and partly to the early period 
of his life at which Mr. Robertson may be said to have conquered 
fortune. When he married at thirty-one, his means were no doubt: 
extremely limited; but he had no debts, and no wants inconsistent 
with the utmost frugality ; at fifty-four he retired from business, 
and from that age until the present time, when he is on the verge 
of eighty-four, he has been able to devote himself to scientific 
pursuits. If the term “self-made” can be justly applied to any 
man, it may be used in the present instance. “It is not often,” 
his biographer writes, “ that a single life covers so great a variety 
of employment. For Robertson has been herd-boy and volun- 
teer horse-breaker, weaver, quarryman’s assistant, farm-labourer, 
tutor, medical student, dyer, tradesman, merchant, and finally 
man of science,—not the proverbial Jack of all trades and master 
of none, but behaving well in all, gathering some enrichment of 
his mind from each, passing from one to the other by a natural 
transition, not out of frivolous caprice, but for some sound and 
well-considered reason. When he left business to follow the 
pursuits of natural history, he relinquished with his eyes open and 
without regret, the chances, or rather the not doubtful prospect, 
of making an ample fortune...... Those who have seen him 
in his own home cannot but consider him wise in his resolve and 
happy in its results.” Mr. Robertson has a distinguished name 
as a naturalist abroad as well as at home, and his sympathies 
range through the whole field of marine zoology and botany, 
“as well as over many matters outside of that field.’ Mr. 
Stebbing’s instructive volume is intended for the general reader, 
as well as for the student interested in Mr. Robertson’s pursuits. 
Some rather feeble attempts at humour, and many insignificant 
incidents, might have been omitted with advantage. Is Mr- 
Stebbing in earnest, or must we take it for one of his little 
jests, when he observes that Paley imagined that the leapings of 
sand-hoppers, “‘as in the sect of the jumpers, were so many acts 
of devotion”? It is needless to say that the Archdeacon 
imagined nothing of the kind. 

Kibboo Ganey. By Walter Wentworth. (T. Nelson and Sons.)— 
Kibboo Ganey is a typical story of adventure of the third-rate 
kind. The characters of the story, a Colonel who goes to Africa 
to settle a disputed geographical question, and two boys, cousins, 


who fall in with the usual adventures, are of the usual humdrum . 


type. The Colonel is staid, experienced, and fond of giving 
advice, and the boys, in a mild sort of way, are the reverse. It 
reminds us faintly, in its treatment, of Mr. Ballantyne’s inferior 
productions, without their humour, their liveliness, or their 
naturalness. We can say no more of Kibboo Ganey. 


An American Girl in London. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—This is a very entertaining account of 
England from a visitor’s point of view, as any one who has read 
the lively account of the British Empire by the same writer, mis- 
leadingly called “A Social Departure,” would be prepared to 
expect. The only objection to the book is its title, as Miss Duncan 
is not an American girl, in the sense in which we use the word, 
but a Canadian, and one cannot help feeling that the attempt at 
a Republican standpoint is a little strained. However, it is all, 
or nearly all, very amusing, and full of cool, critical humour. 
Among the best bits are the description of the awful dragon of 
“my relation,’ on whom the (imaginary) Miss Mamie Wick, of 
Chicago, an unprotected young-lady traveller, was relying as her 
sole connection in England, her visits cf exploration in Bloomsbury 
boarding-houses, and a day at Ascot. But perhaps the best of all 
is the young lady's introduction to the House of Lords by a jaunty 
old Peer, who called her his little Yankee, talked to her as if she 
was a child of twelve, and, spite of red benches, so wholly con- 
fused her notions of aristocratic dignity and historic grandeur, 
that she talks about “the Vice-Chancellor reading the Queen’s 
letter’? at the opening of Parliament. 


Manual of Assaying: Heinemann’s Scientific Handbooks. By W. 
L. Brown and A. B. Griffiths. (Heinemann.)—This is certainly a 
practical book, for, besides the laboratory assays and analysis, 
there are some of the more expeditious assays which can be 
applied on the spot to ores by a person of ordinary intelligence,. 
and are accurate enough for a miner to draw one of the two con- 
clusions with which he alone concerns himself. Gold, silver, lead, 
copper, and fuel only are treated of in this manual, and for them 
alone is it necessary to make a hasty analysis; and the man who, 
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without resources, can speedily improvise an assay, is in great 
demand in unexplored mining countries. This will be a useful 
reference-book to many people, and if they cannot agree as to the 
reliability of the methods, there are plenty of hints and some good 
advice to be found in it. 


Impressions of a Tenderfoot. By Mrs. Algernon St. Maur. 
(John Murray.)—Mrs. St. Maur and her party left Liverpool on 
May 3rd, by a Canadian steamer, and returned to England vid New 
York, at the end of the year. They went, says the author in the 
preface, “in search of health, sport, and pleasure,” and found, on 
the whole, more of all three than they expected. Their route took 
them first to the North-West of Canada, and thence across the 
Rockies to British Columbia, where they spent most of their time- 
Of the sport that they had, the fishing seems to have been the 
most successful. A trout of 28lb., caught in Minnewonka Lake 
(between Calgary and Banff, and therefore on the eastern side of 
the Rockies), was almost worth the journey. The narrative is 
pleasant and instructive, and tells us much about the places visited 
and the people seen. Even those who have read before on this 
subject will find something new. Hints they will certainly find. 
One we may repeat for the benefit of lady-travellers : ‘‘ Don’t 
take a maid.” Mrs. St. Maur found hers of no use on the sea- 
voyage, either going or returning, and she left her with a 
relative during the whole of her stay in Canada. 


A Modern Marriage. By the Marquise Clara Lauza. (W. Heine- 
mann.)—Why a “modern marriage”? The story seems to us a 
very old one, though the circumstances are modern. Substitutea 
minor poet for Paris, and a pretty woman who wants to spend more 
money than her husband can give her, for Helen, and a struggling 
literary man for Menelaus, and you have the characters of the 
drama enacted in these pages. We have always been afflicted 
with this kind of thing in the past, and we shall probably be yet 
more afflicted with it in the future, now that the Ibsen mania has 
setin. Put this novel into the form of a play, and you havea 
very fair specimen of what Messrs. Archer and Co. so passionately 
admire. 


Golden Lives: the Story of a Woman’s Courage. By Frederick 
Wicks. (Blackwood and Sons.)—The sacrifice which the heroine 
makes in Golden Lives is revolting, to say the least of it; but 
though the writer hangs his plot on it, it is the characters with 
which he evidently desires to impress the reader. They are sketched 
with a great deal of caustic vigour, and one or two are distinctly 
good; but whether Mr. Wicks has succeeded in making them life- 
like, is doubtful. The style is crisp, and sometimes we have good 
things, though there is that indefinable straining after brevity 
which, when it is not happy and well-turned, irritates the reader. 
We read Golden Lives with interest, and the last chapters with 
some excitement; the incidents of the poisoning and the suicide 
are well worked out. 


A Week in a Wherry on the Norfolk Broads. By “ Blue Peter.” 
(The Leadenhall Press.) —Why, when a writer records his adven- 
tures in a boat, does he feel bound to befunny? It is conceivable 
—with difficulty—that the experiences of the author and his 
friends might be worth recording ; but nothing could endure the 
strain of being chronicled in this fashion. Where is the fun of 
making one of the travellers say that he is not going to wash him- 
self during the cruise? We can quite believe that a week may 
be pleasantly spent on the Norfolk Broads; but the adventure is 
not commended by this book. 


London of the Past. By J. Ashton Ainscough. (Elliot Stock.)— 
‘This little book has considerable merits, which, moreover, are not 
commonly to be found in guide-books of the class to which it 
belongs. It is crisply written, it does not give too many quota- 
tions, and it is not elaborately historical. Moreover, it is divided 
into short paragraphs, each bearing a title, which can be easily 
and rapidly read. Such articles—if they can be so styled—as 
those on “Environs of London a Century Ago” and “ Amuse- 
ments” are models of succinctness. 


Novets AnD TALes.—Hadasseh. By E. Lenty Collins. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Collins has conceived the somewhat ambi- 
tious idea of telling again the story of Esther. He has taken 
much pains with his tale, but has scarcely been successful. In 
trying, it would seem, to make his style dignified, he has made it 
cumbrous, and even unintelligible. Here, for instance, is what we 
read when the Persian King has chosen Hadasseh (Esther) for his 
Queen :—“ Then he took Hadasseh’s hand, and raised her up to 
stand beside him, while he set his diadem before her in token of 
his love and desire, though she trembled for the word of the Lord, 
which said this thing should pass. They went from the Royal 
Court, each military portion, even Aman, who prostrated himself, 
and was meanwhile eaten up with rage and vexation for his 





daughter’s sake, and that his cherished plans were thus frustrated. 
Nevertheless, he readily bethought of his work of evil, and was 
ready to bring every factor of such evil to work in un- 
ravelling the mystery concerning whom it was the King 
had at last chosen to wife. Thus the great epoch of the 
State was brought to a close amidst curious complications 
and great cupidity in the land.” The copious use of italics 
is not judicious. A writer should be independent of the 
printers for his emphasis. “ Stadium” is, we observe, twice spelt 
“stradium.”——In the Sunlight, by Angelica Selby, 2 vols. (F. 
Warne and Co.), gets its name, it would seem, from the fact that 
the scene, for the most part, is laid in the Riviera. There is an 
abundance of love-making; the heroine goes through a great deal 
of trouble; a worthy lover dies, and there is a most unintelligible 
villain, in the shape of an Italian Count, who gives the young 
lady’s well-wishers no little uneasiness; finally she comes back, 
to discover that she might as well have chosen at once the honest 
young Englishman who has loved her from the beginning. But 
then In the Sunlight would never have been written. The dialogue 
is vivacious and natural; but we cannot say much more for this 
story. Two Masters. By B. M. Croker. (F. V. White.)—This 
is a really amusing and well-written tale of its kind. There is 
a mystery of crime which has to be cleared up, and with 
which the reader is kept in suspense for a long time; there 
are huge difficulties in the heroine’s love-affairs—she seems ex- 
ceptionally unlucky both in her father and in her husband— 
finally, everything is cleared up satisfactorily. The humour is 
perhaps a little boisterous, and the situations sometimes a little 
forced; but Two Masters is always readable, and leaves no bad 
taste after it.——Pretty Miss Smith. By Florence Warden. (W. 
Heinemann.)—This is a story which it is difficult to criticise with- 
out unfairly revealing the secret of a very elaborate plot. We 
shall content ourselves with saying that the surprise, when it 
comes, is genuine. Here certainly it is the unexpected that 
happens. If one is content to accept an exciting tale without 
inquiring too closely whether it has much to do with real life, 
Miss Warden’s tale will please.——Drifting Apart. By Katharine 
S.Macquoid. (Percival and Co.)—This is a piece of delicate work- 
manship. The three chief characters, Clémence, steadfast in her 
affections and beautifully unselfish, Rosalie, giddy and bent on 
pleasure, and the well-meaning, pleasant, weak Louis, are all 
drawn with much skill. The scene is laid in a French town, 
as is Miss Macquoid’s usual custom, and the surroundings are 
given with her wonted skill. Altogether it is a good specimen of 
work that is always meritorious. In“ Hetty’s Revenge,” ashorter 
tale which fills up the volume, we are taken to the Yorkshire 
moors. There is vigour in the story, but neither in conception 
nor execution does it please as much as its companion.——The 
Black Drop. By Hume Nisbet. (Trischler.)—This, we learn from 
the author’s preface, is the “study of a man who was cursed at 
his birth, and who struggled constantly through a long pilgrimage 
to overcome ‘the Black Drop.’” When the tale really opens, he 
is a respectable young Quaker, who in a moment delivers himself 
over to a profligate creature, and tramples under foot every habit 
and conviction of his life. In short, this is astory of fate; though 
the author permits his hero to triumph in the end over the evil 
destiny which pursues him from the beginning. It is a clever 
book, but a reader who retains the old-fashioned idea of finding 
pleasure in a novel will scarcely go to it.——Still less will 
he choose Save Me from My Friends, by E. F. Knight (Long- 
mans). A certain Ralph Anderson is told when he is at 
College, by an Indian theosophist, that he may do a great 
deal for mankind unless he is ruined by a woman’s in- 
fluence. The prediction goes a long way to fulfil itself. 
Anderson devotes his life to philosophy, and meanwhile is im- 
potently blind in the choosing of his friends. A more unfortunate 
selection could not be imagined. And then a woman crosses his 
path, and he has a chance, it would seem, of happiness, but 
between his own folly and the villainy of his friend, he loses the 
opportunity. An absolutely wasted life is always sad to read 
about, but what are we to say of it when it is wasted in spite of 
the very noblest qualities? Such a thing may happen, in the 
course of that strange waste which is the most inscrutable of 
all the problems of life ; but it is pessimism to make it the subject 
of art. The Sardonyx Ring. By Belle Gray Taylor. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—This “Romance of Normandy” is, we suppose, 
a first effort. We cannot say much for the construction, nor for 
the style ; the author has an ambition beyond her powers, at least 
beyond any powers that she has at present developed. Still, there 
is promise. The writer at least aims at a plot, and has literary 
ideas. 








MaGazInEs AND SERIAL PuBLicatTions.—We have received the 
following for June:—The Art Journal; No. 36 of Our Celebrities, 
containing photographic portraits of Mr. Montagu Williams, 
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Q.C., Madame Antoinette Sterling, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones ; 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Magazine of Art, No. 7 of 
Sun Artists, Part 3 of Royal Academy: Pictures (Cassell and Co.), 
the Early English Musical Magazine, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
Cosmopolitan, the Century, Harper’s Magazine, Part 3 of the 
Universal Atlas, the Review of Reviews, the Critical Review, the 
Forum, the United Service Magazine, the Newbery House Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, the Ludgate Monthly, the Anglican Church 
Magazine, the Month, Education, the Homilist, the Journal of 
Education, the Homiletic Magazine, the Religious Review of Reviews, 
the Theological Monthly, the Expositor, Lippincolt’s Magazine, Bel- 
gravia, Temple Bar, the Atlantic Monthly, the Argosy, London 
Society, Good Words, the Quiver, Chambers’s Journal, Cassell’s 
Magazine, the Parents’ Magazine, the Ladder, Outing, the Leisure 
Hour, the Sunday Magazine, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Sunday at 
Home, the Sun, the Monthly Packet, St. Nicholas, the Boy’s Own 
Paper. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 



















—@—— 
Acland (H. W.), Science in Secondary Schools, cr 8vo .........(K. Paul & Co.) 1/6 
Amand (I. de S.), Marie Louise, cr 8V0..............ccscsescssescrereeees (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Bacon (E. F.), Guide for Learning the German Language, er 8vo...... (Bacon) 5/0 
Barrett (F.), Between Life and Death,12mo ..... sourbeasyiien (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Baumann (0.), French Examination Papers, 1881 to 1890, 12mo...(Lockwood) 1/6 
Baynes (H.), Dante and his Ideal], 12M .........ceesesseceeereeeeeee (S hein) 2/6 
Bowden (C. H.), Life of B. John Juvena] Anama, cr 8vo ...... (K. Paul & Co.) 9.0 
Brown (J. A.), Chronicles of Greenford Parva, 4t0 ........c.c0-seceeerees (Virtue) 10/6 
Chambers (G, F.), Digest of the Law Relating to Tithes, cr 8vo.....(Kuight) 4/6 
Cobb (A. 8.), Threadneedle Street, 8V0 ..........ceccesseceeceeseeeee eeeee (EB. Wilson) 5/0 
se wh er (R. H.), Melanesians: their sanneeaainciietiedd &c., 8vo ...(Frowde) 16/0 
Coit S ), Neighbourhood Guilds, cr 8V0  ...........:eeerseseeseeeenees (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Conway (W. M ), Guide to Eastern Pennine Alps, 1smo .. i 
Couperus (L.), Footsteps of Fate, cr 8v0 ...........s000+ on (Unwin) 2/6 
Cox (W. L. P.), Present-Day Counsels, cr 8vo .... ..(K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Curwen (J. 8.), The Boy’s Voice, Cr 8V0.......cc.csccsesserceeserecscerseereeces (Curwen) 2.6 
Davidson (H.C.), Old Adam, Cr 8VO_ ...00c.....cccscceserserseeseeessseeseeees (Trischler) 3/6 
Desart (Ear)), Helen’s Vow, 2 WONG, CE BVO  cccccccosssrenees ...(Sonnen-chein) 21/0 
Ely (R. T.), Introduction to Political Economy, cr 8V0 sss. (Sonnenschein) 4/6 


Emtage (W. T, A.), Mathematical Theory of Electricity, cr 8vo ...... (Frowde) 7/6 
Epictetus, Teaching «f, translated by T. W. Rolleston, cr 8vo .. oe. 1/6 


















Falconer (L.), Hotel a’, ‘Angleterre, cr 8vo .... .(Unwin) 1/6 
Foley (N.), Mechanical Engineer’s Reference-Book, folio ... ...( Lock wud) 105/0 
Fry (H. W. ), God's Plan in the Bible, cr 8V0 ....00.....seeceneeeeeeses (Stoneman) 2/0 
Gissing (J.), Thyrza, cr 8V0 .........cc0..s.ss00e.sse0eee sasibnal (Smith & Elder) 6,0 
Gravenhil (G.), Jack Skeffingion, 2 vols, or 8vo.... (Chapman & Hull) 21/0 
Hardisgham (G. G. M.), Patents for Inventions, 8V0 ............--+++ (Lockwood) 2/6 
Jessop (C. M.), Saturn’s Kingdom, Cr 8V0  .....,.ssccecceseseeeeenees (K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Leyland (J.), The Peak of Derbyshire, cr 8V0 ...........6 essessssesereseee (Seeley) 7/6 
Loftie (W. J.), London City, 4to  ..........06..46 cain umastoed ‘ .(Field & Tuer) 42/0 
Loomis (L. C.), Index Guide to Travels: Europe, 12mo .. (Gay & Bird) 15/0 
Lunn (C.), Nor’olk Broads, illustrated, roy BVO .......ccccecsesesseeseecee (Simpkin) 

Malet (J. W. ), Handbook to Field Training, SE OUD. .cbanavasecatacasesseoniet (Gale) 3/0 
Marshall (F.), It Happened Yesterday, cr 8V0 .........cs0:sseeese (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Mayhew (A. L.), Synopsis of Old English Phonology, 12mo ............ (Frowde) 8/6 
Millard (E. C.), What God hath Wrought, 8V0 .0.........seesseceeeee (Marlborough) 4/0 
Miller (H.), Landscape Geology, Cr 8VO ..........sseeeseeseees .(W. Blackwood) 3/0 
Mistral (F.), Mireto: a Provencal Poem, Cr 870 ...........csseseecereeeee (Unwin) 3/6 
On Heather Hills, 2 vols. cr 8V0....c0..0...:sssesseeseseeeceees .(Gardner) 21/0 


saeke (Unwin) 5/0 


Pennell (J. and E.R. ), The Stream of Pleasure, Ato... 
Macmillan) 14/0 


Plain Commentary of the First Gospel, 8vo.............. 











Russell (R.), Natal: the Land and its Story, cr 870 ...........sseeceeeeeeee (Davis) 3/6 
Ru:cell (W. C.), My Shipmate Louise, cr 8v0............ 0... (Chatto & Wincus) 3/6 
Sadler (M F.), General Epistle of St. James, ~~ John, and Jude...(Bell) 6/0 
Sargant (KE. B.), Guide-Book to Books, roy 8v0.. cebualbed bverpennveniens (Frowde) 3/6 
Sloane (T. O’C ), Rut. ber Hand-Stamps, cr 8vo .. Soa ee 5/0 
Studia Biblia Kcclesiastica, Vol IIL, 8vo....... . (Frowde) 16/0 
Btarmoy (2 >, Phot Annals So <,5.005ciscesssevnssnesscvscesscnasessssevevesea sez (lliffe) 2/0 
Todd (J.’, Whistle Code, 8vo ..... sient .. (Philip) 3/0 


Toynbee (H.), ‘Ihe Barest Thin 
Triple Foreign Telegrams, 4to 

Urquhart (J. W.), Vynamo Construction, cr vo .. 
Waiker (T. P.), Seamanship Examination Questio 
PRUE AD) MUIBIEP RIOR, BOND 5:05:55 050 ope esnennsenosestsssosrcessanesqnecnassasce (Longmans) 6/6 
Wilson (A.), Glimpses of Natu 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 3/0 
Woodhead (G. 5S ), Pacteria and their Pendens hy IE UW... cc rectncasnenes (W. Scott) 3/6 












fin & Farva 1) 2/0 











“LIBERTY”|“LIBERTY ” 
NOVELTIES WASHING COTTONS. 


For Dresses for Garden Parties, Lawn- 
FOR Tennis, Walking, Boating, &c. In new 
SUMMER DRESSES. |“ Liberty” Colours and charming Floral and 
Conventional Designs, in extensive variety. 
A Visit of Inspection invited. 
New Patterns post-free. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive, 





New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


“eee Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 











Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c, 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 





** Familiar in Millions of ths as any Household Word.’’—The Times, 


APOLLINARIS. 


**The Queen of Table Waters.” 








“The WATER is CHEAP as well as GOOD.” 
“INVALIDS are RECOMMENDED to DRINK IT.” 


“‘The DEMAND for it is GREAT and INCREASING.” 
—The Times, 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


Ss M EDLEY'S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Koows; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles are required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is done which cannot afterwards be remedied. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr, JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
Eyes” (now in its Eleventh Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for ali forms o} defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance, 











OLMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE, 
“MAY-MORNING on MAGDALEN TOWER, OXFORD.” 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street, W. 


Open daily, 10 to 6. Admission, 1s. 


OCIETY of PORTRAIT PAINTERS.—NON-MEM- 
BERS and ARTISTS who have not been especially invited, wishing to be 
represented in the forthcoming KXHIBITION, are respectfully requested to 
send in their works to the Rooms of the Royal Iustitute of Painters in Water- 
Colours on THURSDAY, June 25th, wh:n they will be considered by the 
Committee. 
Portraits previously exhibited may be submitted, A label should be affixed to 
each work and a list sent to the Manager. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH KXHIBITION is 
NuW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, ls. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, B.W.S., Secretary. 











a NAVAL EXHIBITION, CHELSEA, S8.W. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Open from 11 a.m, till 11 p.m. 





OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION.—Close to Grosvenor 
Road Station on the L. B..and 8. C. and L. C. and D. lines. Within a few 
minutes of Sloane Square Station, from which omnibuses run direct. 

Special Road Car service from the doors every six minutes to and from Liver- 
pool Street,via Victoria Station, Westminster, Charing Cross, Strand, Ludgate Hill, 
Bank, Broad Street. Fares to or from Naval Exhibition and Victoria, 1d. ; ; Naval 
Exhibition and Chancery Lane, 2d.; Naval Exhibition and Liverpool Street, 3d. 

Unrivalled Attractions, and the following are some of the principal features :— 
Arctic Relics—Arts Gallery, containing one of the finest co. edions ever got to- 
gether—Historical Collections of Models of Ships of War and Mercantile Marine 
—Full-size Models of H.M.S. ‘ Victory’ and Eddystone Lighthouse, on which will 
be burning the most powerful light in the world—Monster Ordnance (guns of 
57 tons and 110 tons)—Machine-Gun Firing—Torpedoes—Exhibition of Diving, &e. 
—Lake, 250ft. long by 150 ft. wide, on which Mimic Combats between Models of 
two modern Battleships will take ‘place, and illustrations of Submarine Mining, 
&c., will be given—Nautical Displa; “4 in the Arena—Performances by the Sons of 
Neptune Opera Company—Aquatic Fireworks—Balloon Ascents—Monster Iceberg, 
containing realistic Arctic Scenery—Panorama of Trafalgar—Grounds Mag- 
nificently Illuminated (thousands of coloured lights), Decorative Lighting by 
James Pain and Sons, Hon. Sec., Captain A. JEPHSON, R.N. 


OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The EIGHTH ORDINARY MEETING will be held on TUESDAY, June 16th, 
1891, in the LECTURE THEATRE of the Museum of Practical Ge logy, 23 
Jermyn Street, 8.W., at 7.45 p.m, when the following Paper will be read:— 
“ Results of the Recent Cenzus, and Estimates of Population in the Largest 
English Towns,” by NokL A. HuMPHREYs, Esq., Secretary of the Ceasnus Office, 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX. 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded after Examination 

to be held JULY 16th and 17i:h.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER. 














IRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

—The Corporation of Birmingham require the services of a DEMONSTRA- 

TUR in PHYSICS, at a stipend of £125 per annum. Dutiesto commence early in 

September.—Applications, accompanied by eizht ovpies of testimonials, should be 

sent, on or before June 22nd, to the SECRETARY of the School, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—WANTED, 

for September, a FRENCH MISIRESS. Initial Salary, £100 to £120, 

according to qualifications.—Applications, enclosing copies of testimonia's, and 

stating age, experience, and other particulars, “to be sent to the HEAD. 
MISTRESS, 34 Hagley Road, Birmingham, not later than July 6th, 
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KSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
T oe &. i vited for the Appointment of ASSISTANT-LEOTURER 
in GREEK and PHILOSOPHY. Stipend, £200.—Particulars may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY of the College. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

One of £75; Seven of £50; Three of £20 per annum. EXAMINATION 

on JULY 14th and 15th.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T. 
HAYES BELCHER, the College, Brighton. 





HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.— 
Applications are invited for the Appointment of a LECTURER on EDUCA- 
TION and MAS1ER of METHOD in connection with the Day Training College 
for Elementary Teachers about to be established in the Yorkshire College. 
Stipend, £300.—Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE, FINCHLEY ROAD, London, 
N.W.—The COLLEGE has been recently REMOVED from Maresfield 
Gardens to the new buildings at the above address. At an Examination to be held 
on July 22nd, 28rd, and 24th, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £50 a year and one 
of £30 ayear, tenable for two _— at the College, will be offered for competition. 
Candidates must have passed the London Matriculation Examination. The suc- 
cessful competitors will be expected to come into residence in October next, and to 
work for a Degree of the London University (B.A. or B.Sc.)—Further informa- 
tion and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary of the Council, Miss 
S. M. SMEE, 2 The Avenue, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. — 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the ose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Olassical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. : 

Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, ing. 


WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
SCIENCE, of the value of 125 guineas (i.¢.,a free admission) and £60, are 
awarded annually in October at 8ST. THUMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, London, 8 E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G@. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. E, NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
@. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
—_ for Boys under 14 in JULY.—For Prospectus, apply HEAD- 


RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a very 
comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER of 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the study of 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. Highest 
English and German references.—15 Sedanstrasse. 


IRST-CLASS SCHOOL and HOME for GIRLS, COED 

PELLA, COLWYN BAY, N. Wale:.—Mi:s BARLOW takes 25 PUPILS, 

who receive a liberal, intelligent education ; and every effort is made to inculcate 

high tone and right principles. The very highest references. VACANCY in 
SEPTEMBER. Colwyn Bay has a dry, healthy climate. 























The ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, TESTING, and TRAINING 
INSTITUTION. 
CHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS.—A “ Faraday ” 


Scho’arship of the value of 80 guineas a year and a “‘ Maxwell” Scholarship 
of the value of 50 guineas a year, both tenable for two years, are awarded by 
the Council twice a year. Entrance Exhibitions of values ranging from 20 
to 40 guineas a year may be awarded by the Council to unsuccessful Competitors. 
Full particulars on application. The next EXAMINATION will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, June 24th.—P. A. LATHAM, M.A., ve Faraday House, 
Char:ng Cross Koad, W.C. City Office, 15 St. He!en’s Place, E.C. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION tw be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
Names must be entered before June 20th, 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE.—HALF-TERM will BEGIN 

on JUNE 16th. Olassical and Modern Sides, Terms, 34 guineas; Head- 

Master’s House, 48 guineas.—For Prospectus, apply to the Rev. D. ED WARDES, 
M.A, Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8; three of £20). Oandidates must 
s 12 and under 15 years on July 1st, 1891. Examination in London and at 

elsted. 

Fees, £48 per annum in School House (separate wing for boys aged between 9 
and 13); £69 in Boarding House (G. H. Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions 
to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDaTION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


art, pf agg apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—THREE “COUNCIL” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO “HOUSE” SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£31 10s. each) will be awarded in JUNE.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. Sop and King’s), meres BOYS of from 8 to 15 

= of age for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

ge adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes. 


























T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for SIX: 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd. 


RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL von FALCKENSTEIN, the 

Widow of a German Officer, offers to a limited number of ELDER 

and YOUNGER LADIES, a distinguished HOME and excellent opportunities 

fe ee = Music, Painting, and Languages, Highest English references.— 
anstrasse 13, 


HAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS and 
Madame de WORMS, of Pré Scilla, will REMOVE their EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS to the above much larger house in SEPTEMBER. 
Grounds, five acres.—Address, Madame de WORMS, 17 Leinster Square, Bays- 
water, from June llth to July 7th. 


SCHOLARSHIP of £50, to cover a Two Years’ Course 
of Training at the MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
in SCHOOLS and KINDERGAKTENS is offered to LADIES, Candidates must 
be fatherless ; 18 Pee old before July 15th, 1891; qualified by Senior Local, or 
First-Class Coll. Preceptors’ Certificate. Written applications must be sent in 
before June 25th, and none can be considered from candidates above 21. 
Address, PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street. 

















By order of the Executors of J. D. MORELL, M.A., LL.D., deceased. 


HE COPYRIGHTS in the well-known EDUCATIONAL 
and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of the late Dr, MORELL, formerly her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, are offered for SALE by TENDER. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may be obtained on 
application to Messrs. OBALD BROTHERS and M LL, Chartered 
Accountants, 23 St. Swithin’s Lane; and to Messrs. SOOTT and SPALDING, 
Solicitors, 15 Queen Street, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


pyecoe=*, 3d. in the 1s—_HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c, Post orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued, 


MR. MURRAY’S RECENT WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 
LIFE of JENNY LIND, 1820-1851. By 


Canon Scorr Hotuanp and W. 8S. Rocxstro. Portraits and 
Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 


A PUBLISHER and HIS FRIENDS: 


Memoir and Correspondence of John Murray. By Samven 
Smitzs. Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


MARCIA: a Novel. By W. E. Norris. 


Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW EDITIONS of FERGUSSON’S 


ARCHITECTURE. 
I. The MODERN STYLES. With a special account 


of the Architecture of America. By Professor Ronert KERR, 
Third E.jition, with 330 Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


II. INDIAN and EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With 400 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


























Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The QUEEN’S COMMISSION: How to 
Prepare for It, How to Obtain It, and How to Use it. With 
practical information on the Cost and Prospects of a Military 
Career. By Captain G. J. YounenusBanp, Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides, Author of “Eighteen Hundred Miles on a Bur- 
mese Tat,” “Polo in India,” “ Frays and Forays.” 

** An altogether admirable book......In these pages, students for the Army and 
young officers will find just the sort of explicit and detailed information which 


is most needed by any one who wishes to prove a credit to the Queen’s Commis- 
sion.” —Leeds Mercury. 





With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


The EARLY POLITICAL LIFE of SIR 


ROBERT PEEL, as Secretary for Ireland, 1812-18, and Secre- 
tary of State, 1822-27. Edited by Cuaries Sruarr Parxgr, 
M.P. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Serms of Subscription. 


Yearly. Half- terly. 
Including postage to any part of the United B 9 - . 
Kingdom... ... aa £1 8 6....... 014 3....0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .., 110 6...... 015 3...... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &.... .. 112 6...... Ge 2.8 OS 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


[jeer eens and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








| guineas TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS .. wu wn 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


o- £12,000,000 








The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers, For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copi 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R A. jeden a. : Pottie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital; “‘ Sprrna,’’ by Herbert 
Draper, &., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 
“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Lonvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M,’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” frep per postto any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Tennis Courts. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— Great. 
Health and Pleasure Resort. 
Large Swimming-Bath. 


Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NOTICE.—Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD will REMOVE on JUNE 20th to his NEW PREMISES, 
87 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


The COMMONWEALTH of AUSTRALIA. By the Right 


Hon. Sir Cuaries Dirks, Bart. This important Article appears in the Forum for June, now ready. 
Price 2s, 6d. ; Annual Subscription, 303. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds 


Hote, Dean of Rochester. The Eleventh Edition, Revised. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By C. Lloyd Morgan, 


F.G.S., Professor of Biology in University College, Bristol. With 40 Illustrations and Diagrams, demy 
8vo, cloth, 163, 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. Edited for the Use 


of Schools, with Helps for Composition, by A. Jamson Smitu, M.A., Head-Master of King Edward’s 
School, Camp Hill, Birmingkam ; and C, M. Dix, M.A., Assistant-Master at the Oratory School, Birming- 
ham. Cloth, crown 8vo, 2:. net. 


VICTOR HUGO’S QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE. Edited for 


the Use of Schools by James Borrtue, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 
t. 


Authorised Copyright E li‘ion, cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6:1. ne 
The FREE EDUCATION QUESTION. See KLEMM’S 


EUROPEAN SCHOOLS, price 8s. 6d., and BOONE’S HISTORY of EDUCATION 
in the UNITED STATSS, price 63., two volumes in “ The International Education Series.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 














USE 
ra. Ss 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir GO. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pra- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied - 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


PresipENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vicr-PrRESsIDENTS—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir KE. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES—Right Hon. EARL of LYTTON, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., 
Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

ComMMITTEF.—Rev. Canon Ainger, E. A. Bond, Esq., R. Copley Christie, Esq., Austin Dobson, 
Esq., The Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., 
Frederic Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Hsq., C.B., D. C. Lathbury, Esq., Rev. 
Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. 8. Lilly, Esq., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., Professor 
Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Reynolds, Rev. Dr. Rigg, Herbert 
Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq. 

The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-Fee, or £2 with Entrance-Fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £30. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
price 21s.; to Members, 16s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 














The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs.. DaMRELL and Uruam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs, Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Dyspepsia, JAUNDICE.—These com- 
plaints are tle results of a disordered liver, which 
secretes bile in quality and quantity incapable of 
digesting food. Digestion requires a free flow of 
healthy bile, to ensure which Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment have long been famous for eclipsing every 
other medicine. Food, irregularity of living, climates, 
and other causes are constantly throwing the liver 
into disorder, but that important organ can, under 
all circumstances, soon be regulated and healthil 
adjusted by Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, whic. 
act directly upon its vita! secretion. The Ointment 
rubbed on the skin penetrates immediately to the 
liver, whose blood and nerves it rectifies. One trial 
is all that is needed ; a cure will soon follow, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 










ADVERTISEMENTS. 
pee ae alias 
OvuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
gS aE eae £10 10 0 
Half-Page ...... vw. 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page......... 212 6 
Narrow Column ... 310 0- 
Half-Column...... » 115 0 
Quarter-Column ............004 we O17 6 
ComMPANIES, 
Outside Page £1414 0 
cd), ea . 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(nalf-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 

. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’”” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 
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DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 

N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cotiins. With 

a Preface by HERBERT Spencer. “I have read por- 

tions taken at random here and there, and have found 
them very well done.”—Mr. SPENCER, in Preface. 

Writrams and Noraate, London and Edinburgh. 


THE GROSVENOR 


BEST & NEWEST 
BOOKS. TOWN & 





COUNTRY At G A L L E R 4 
pay RS. FO : 
ime apts §6=LTBRARY, 


137 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


before breakfast, 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


and whiskey after breakfast. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


and red wine for dinner. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


and whiskey after dinner. 

















16s. per hamper, 50 Pints; 21s. per hamper, 50 Quarts, 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 
153 CHEAPSIDE. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. . Opposite 

West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 

Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 
Moderate tariff. 


GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


HOTEH 4, 








HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

‘ — REMITTANCES are madsto the 
oloni 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

ondon, 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
ag tae on demand, 

TWO P NT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
hanna on the miniznaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS poy SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 








ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERY’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1849, 


Capital £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. DM van} Secretaries, 





MESSRS, 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, Vol. IT, in 2 Parts, cloth, 21s. 
LABOUEB and LIFE of the PEOPLE. 
Edited by CHarLes Boots. 


Part I.—LONDON (continued). ConTrnts :—1. 
London Street by Street.—2. Central London. 
—8. South and Outlying London, &.—4, London 
Children,— 5. Index to Vols. I and II. 


Part II.—APPENDIX. Classification of Population, 
&c. With Maps, 


Lately published, SECOND EDITION, 600 pp., 
8vo0, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Volume I.—EAST LONDON. 
Edited by CHarLEes Bootu. With a large Coloured 
Map. 

Contents :—1. The Classes. —2. The Trades 
(Docks, Tailoring, Bootmaking, Furniture, Tobacco, 


Silk, Women’s Work).—3. Special Subjects (Sweating, 
Influx of Population, Jewish Community). 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S ESSAYS. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 
ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, 
and SPECULATIVE. By Hxerserr Srencer. 


Library Edition, with Minor Additions and 
Seven more Essays. 3 vols, 8vo (each 103.), 303 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1888. 
SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Rev. Dr. HATCH.—The INFLUENCE 
of GREEK IDEAS and USAGES upon the 
CHRISTIAN CHUROH. By the late Rev. Dr. 


Hatcu. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Farrzarrn, 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
DISSOLUTION and EVOLUTION and 


the SCIENCE of MEDICINE: an Attempt to 
Co-ordinate the Necessary Facts of Pathology, 
and to Establish the First Principles of Treat- 
ment. By ©, PitrieLp MitcHet1t, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 


Lately published, by the SAME AUTHOR, 8vo, 
cloth, price 16s, 
The PHILOSOPHY of TUMOUR 


DISEASE: a Research for Principles of its 
Treatment, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 
A PRACTICAL SPANISH MANUAL: 


Grammar, Exercises, Reading Lessons, &c. By 
Wittram Freperick Harvey, M.A,, late Pro- 
fessor, University of Malta. 


Just published, 1 vol. 8vo, 652 pp., cloth, 14s. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the 
FIRST GOSPEL. By an Aenostic, 


FOREIGN BOOKS at FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S 
FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIR- 

CULAR, No. 57. Post-free, One Stamp. 


(Natural History, Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Medicine, and Surgery.) 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON ; and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


JACK’S FATHER. By W.E. Norris, 


Author of “‘ Matrimony,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards, 
Author of “ Kitty,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ELSA: a Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. By 8. 
Barine-Govtp, Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” “ i- 
nell,” &c. 3 vols. 

**Mr. Baring- Gould is at his best in ‘Urith.’’— 
Times. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has been able to create a strong 
interest, and to maintain it ata high pitch. There 
is, perhaps, ne more careful or vigorous delineator of 
rough archaic types; and ‘ Urith’ contains some of 
its author’s best work in this po Its froward 
ame violent boys, and tyrannous old men are wonder- 

ully vivid. There is no placidity in their natures, 
and the narrative, as though to suit their wildness, 
is rugged and without repose. But its strength and 
effectiveness are undeniable.’’— Atheneum. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 
By Epna Lyatt, Author of ee Donovan.” New 
and Cheaper Edition, paper cover, 1s.; limp 
cloth, 1s. 6d. Thirty-firss Thousand. 

ARMINELL: a Social Romance. By 
8S. Banine-GouLp, Author of ‘“ Mehalah,” &c. 
Third pnd ~—— Edition, paper boards, 23.; 


limp cldth, 2s. 
The TE “NERS. FLEMING. By 
Ricwarp Pryce. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

** The story is too interesting to be laid down by 
any one.”’—Academy. 

**The interest is so firmly maintained that most 
readers will take the whole book at a single sitting.” 
—Scotsman. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COLLINGWOOD. By W. Ciark RvsSELL, 
Anthor of “The Wreck of the ‘* Grosvenor.’ *’ 
With Llustrations by F. Brangwyn. 8vo, 153. 

“This admirable book is the best which has been 
produced, or which it is possible to produce.”—New- 
castle Chronicle. ie 

SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 
Ballads aud Songs of the West of England, with 
theirf Traditional — Collected by 8. 
Bantka- Goutp, M.A., and H. Fieetwoop SHeEp- 
PARD, M.A. Arranged for Voiceand Piano. In4 
Parts, containing 25 Songs each. Parts I., IL, 
III, 3s.each, Part IV., ready, 53. 

Also, in 1 vol., limp roan, 153, 
** A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, 
grace, and poetic fancy.’’—Saturday Review, 


University Extension Series. 


PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Enquiry 


into the Industrial Conditions of the Poor. rv 
J. A. Horson, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TORY of ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxon., Extension 
Lecturer in Political Economy. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Price writes with great clearness, and has 
succeeded remarkably in conveying in small compass 
a really readable and instructive account of English 
political economy.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“This book fills an important gap in economic 
literature.’’—Glasgow Heraid. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: a Study. By 
Hanyau Lyncxw. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 
A limited Large-Paper Edition, 2is, ae 

A CRACKED FIDDLE. Being a 
Selection from the Poems of FREDERICK LANG- 
BRIDGE. With Portrait, crown Svo, 52, 

** This volume will give great pleasure, He has 
plenty of humour and pathos, and can te'l a story 
well and dramatically. Most of his ballaa. are of a 
bist to a wm “has of the fancy, and to_keep their 


OLD EN GLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, 
and CUSTOMS. By P. H. D.rcuFiExp, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d., Illustrated. 

‘“*A charming account of old English sports,”— 

Morning Post, 


Social Questions of To-Day. 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW and OLD. 
By G. Howe tt, M.P., Author of “ The Conflicts 
of Capital and Labour.”’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

[Ready,. 

** Nothing that Mr. Howell has previously written 
equals this little book in cogency and verve, in lucid 
statistics and clear argument.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 

** A complete and intelligent history of the rise and 
modern development of labour organisations. The 
volume should be read by workers and employers,”— 
Liverpool Post. 


The CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
TO-DAY. By G. J. Hotyroarxe. Crown 8vo, 
3. 6d. [Nearly ready, 


English Leaders of Religion. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
A Limited Edition on hand-made paper, demy 8yvo, 


half-vellum, 10s. 6d. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 
** Few who read this book will fail to be struck by 


Hutton. Second Edition. 
the wonderful insight it displays into the nature ot 
the Cardinal’s genius and the spirit of his life.” 
WILFRID WARD, in the Tablet. 


WESLEY. By Canon 
OVERTON. 


“It is well done; the story is clearly told, propor- 
tion is duly observed, and there is no lack either of 
discrimination or of sympathy.” — Manchester 
Guardian, 

** Admirable alike in tone and style.”—Academy. 


METHUEN and CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


GOETHE'S 
FAUST. 


A NEW VERSE TRANSLATION OF 
BOTH PARTS, 


ith Full Introduction and Notes, 





. BY 


JAMES ADEY BIRDS, B.A., F.G.S. 





Opinions of the Press on Part I. 


a 


“Tn not a few passages furnishes a more exact and faithful rendering than any 
other that has appeared in poetic form.’”’—Scotsman. 


“Mr. Birds’s work is undoubtedly praiseworthy. We nowhere find him sinking 
below a high average of excellence. We can recommend the work for its excellent 
notes. They are precisely the sort of notes which we want for ‘Faust.’ We 
cannot praise these notes too highly.” —Westminster Review. 


** The translation is generally excellent, and the prison scene is magnificently 
rendered. The Easter Chorus gives that same impression of a weird and distant 
song which constitutes the peculiar charm of the original, and the interpretation 
of Faust’s speculative speeches clothes with new form and life a part of the play 
which to the unlearned reader seems misty and heavy.”—Notes and Queries. 


“Mr, Birds wisely discards the delusive canon of exact ‘similarity of form’ as 
essential in a verse translation...... He is always intent on realising and giving the 
meaning of the German poet, and has studied the poem with the minutest care...... 
The introduction is full of interest, and the notes have the same merit. The 
wealth of information in the notes will have an unusual interest and charm.”— 
Literary World, 





Opinions of the Press on Part II. 


“Mr. Birds does not compare disadvantageously with Mr. Bayard Taylor’s 
translation, which has apparently obtained or usurped the position of standard. 
His is more faithful and not much less good.””—Saturday Review. 


** Asarule, Mr. Birds is wonderfully successful in rendering not only Goethe’s 
meaning—the intellectual substance of which can be set down in plain prose—but 
the very spirit and atmosphere of the work, the intangible something which, under 
the hand of a merely mechanical translator, always evaporates. From a metrical 
point of view, this translation must be warmly commended. It has ease, fluency, 
and variety, and Mr. Birds’s ear is uniformly good. The elaborate notes...... can 
be praised without reserve.”’—Manchester Examiner. 


** On the whole, readers acquainted with the original will feel satisfied with this 
translation, and the copious notes at the end of the volume are not only valuable, 
but also exceedingly interesting. The work is one of which Mr. Birds may be proud, 
and it should meet with ready appreciation.” —Dundee Courier. 


** Mr, Birds’s version of Part II. is better, I think, than his own rendering of 
Part I.”’—E. D. A. MorsHEap, in the Academy. 


“Mr, Birds has given us a meritorious rendering and a series of really excellent 
notes. They supply the elucidation of which no work stands more in need, and 
they are commendably brief and to the point.” —Literary World. 


**Mr, Birds’s translation will compare very favourably’with those of his pre- 
decessors. It is masterly and sympathetic, its beauties are manifold, and some 
portions of it are deserving of the highest praise. The notes which heappends to 
it are all that could be desired; they are neither so short as to be valueless, 
nor so long as to be wearisome, and Mr. Birds’s intimacy with the details of the 
poem is shown on every page.’’—Inquirer, 


‘Mr. Birds has done well to supply the reader with abundant notes embodying 
Goethe’s own disclosures of his purpose in his conversations with Eckermann, the 
interpretations of various German critics, and those of Taylor and Carlyle,”— 
Guardian. : 


LONDON: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1890. 8vo, 18s. 
*,* Volumes of ‘The Annual Register” for the years 1863-1889 can still be had, 


WITH SACK and STOCK in ALASKA. By 


GrorGE Broke, A.C., F.R.G.8. With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 5s, 
RIVINGTON’S SERIES OF NOTES ON. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


NOTES on BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Arranged to meet the Requirements of the Syllabus of the Science and Art 
i ag of the Committee of Council on Education, South Kensington. 
ium 8vo. 


Part I.—FIRST STAGE, or ELEMENTARY COURSE. With 325 Woodcuts, 
price 10s. 6d. 

Part II.—SECOND STAGE, or ADVANCED COURSE. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, with 479 Woodcuts, 10s, 6d. [Just published. 

Part IIIL.—MATERIALS, Advanced Course ard Course for Honours. With 190 


Woodcuts, 21s, 
Part IV.—CALCULATIONS for STRUCTURES, With Illustrations. 
Lint 





n the press, 


The HISTORY of ST. DOMINIC, Founder 


of the Friar Preachers. By Avcusta THEovosta Drank, Author of “‘ The 
History of St. Catherine of Siena and her Companions.” With 32 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 15s. 


A CALENDAR of the HALLIWELL- 


PHILLIPPS COLLECTION of SHAKESPEAREAN RARITIES, formerly 
preserved at Hollingbury Copse, Brighton. Second Edition, Enlarged. By 
Ernest E. Baxer, F.S.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. Suggestions and 


Descriptions. By Mrs. De Sauis. Feap. 8vo, ls. 6d, 
NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


LOSS and GAIN: the Story of a Convert. 


By Cardinal Newman. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


With 17 Full-Page Plates and 34 Illustrations in the Text by Lancslot Speed. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES: a Romance founded 


on the Icelandic Sagas. By H. Riper Haaaarp. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ ‘Eric Brighteyes’ is a book to delight young and 
old. Simple and heroic, fresh, terrib’e, and in touches humorous, it brings a 
new, or rather old, aud different life into our experience...... Here is a saga that 
he who runs may read. Indeed, to invert the old saying, he who reads must run, 
for he cannot willingly leave off.” 

ANTI-JACOBIN.—“ We incline to think that this is artistically the most per- 
fect of its anthor’s works......There is plenty of fighting in the book, and it is very 
good fighting indeed—as good as any that Mr. Haggard has given us; with plent 
of stir and noise and fireof primitive conflict, and little »f the gory detail of whic 
the author has i Neither in his matter nor his manner 
does Mr. Haggard show any signs of weariness. In breaking new ground he dis- 
plays all the old vigour. 


MISS DEVEREUX, SPINSTER: a Study 


of Development. A Novel. By Aanes GrBErneg, Author of ‘‘ Sun, Moon, 
and Stars,’’ ‘* Nigel Browning,’’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s, 


CREATURES of CIRCUMSTANCE: a Novel. 


By Horace G. Hurtcuinson, Author of ‘‘Golf’’ (Badminton Library), 
“Famous Golf-Links,” &c. 3 vols. crowa 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
*‘ Mr, Hutchinson introduces us to some wonderful characters .....The success 
of this book, we believe, is assured.’’—Glasgow Herald. 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


FOR STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 
EDITED BY 


ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND, M.P., 
Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


* The editor has undertaken a very useful task, and he has discharged it with 
much judgment... ..The book is very judiciously constructed and very lucidly 
arranged,’’— Times. 

‘¢ There can be no question that it will be of service to any one who needs to 
have at his hand information as to the price, the publishers, the authors, and the 
subjects of books of acknowledged reputation in all departments of literature. 
The book will be useful to librarians and to reading clubs, while its elaborate 
apparatus of reference, and the correctness of its information, serve many of the 
purposes of a digest of the publishers’ lists, and make the work serviceable to 
booksellers.” —Scotsman, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCOHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & C0.’ 
LIST. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


The New Volume in the above Series, on 
“COLOUR BLINDNESS and COLOUR PERCEP. 
TION,” by F. W. EDRIDGE-GREEN, M.D., F.G.8., 
will be ready next week at all Booksellers’. With 3 
Coloured Plates, crown 8vo, 5s. 





BAMPTON LEOTURES. 


The ORIGIN and RELIGIOUS CONTENTS 


of the PSALTER in the LIGHT of OLD TESTAMENT ORITICISM and 
the HISTORY of RELIGIONS. With an Introduction and Appendices, 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the Year 1889 on 
the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By Tuomas Ke.ty Caerne, M.A, D.D. Demy 870. [Immediately. 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 54. 

The HISTORY of S. MARTIN’S CHURCH, 
CANTERBURY: a Monograph. By Canon RovutLepas, M.A., F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THERE IS NO DEATH. By Florence 

Marryrart, Author of “ Love’s Conflict,”’ “ Veroniqu>,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 5. 
PRESENT-DAY COUNSELS, addressed to 
a Middle-Class Congregation. By W. L. Pataz Cox, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


SATURN’S KINGDOM;; or, Fable and Fact. 


By Cuar_es Moore Jrssop, Author of ‘*‘ A Diagram of the Earth’s Rotation.”’ 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


SCIENCE in SECONDARY SCHOOLS: an 


Address delivered at the Fchool of the Royal Institution at Liverpool, 
December 18th, 1890. By Henry W. ACLAND, Bart., K.U.B. 


NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


MODERN CREMATION: its History and 


Practice. By Sir H. THompsoy, F.R.C.S., M.B. Lond. Orown 8vo, paper, 


1s.; cloth, 2s. 
** Gives a full, interesting, and usefal 


t of cr tion.” —Scotsman, 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TRADE MARKS: their Registration and 


Protection in the United Kingdom and Abroad. Also the Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1887. By JoserH Skrmougk SALAMAN. 
** While scientifically profound, is also perfectly interesting to the general 
reader...... The book is emphatically one for trade-mark owners to buy and to con- 
stantly refer to.”’—Trade Mark Times. 


Post 8vo, 93. 


DISRAELI and HIS DAY. By Sir William 


Frasrr, Bart., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Author of “ Words on 
Wellington.”’ 

“The reader will not turn over many pages without finding something in- 
teresting or entertaining......Contains much excellent reading.’’—Morning Post. 
Pod. La gg to dip into at odd moments, but a difficult one to put down.”— 

andard, 

“* This delightful budget of good stories, To say that the book does not contain 
one dull page would be a reviewer’s commonplace.” —St. James's Gazette. 


With numerous Plans and Illustrations, 


BURIED CITIES and BIBLE COUNTRIES. 


By Grorce Sr. Crarrz, Large crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


PSALMS of the WEST. Small crown 8vo, 


1s, 6d. 
Small crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


RHYMES from the RUSSIAN. Being 


Faithful Translations of Selections from the Best Russian Poets, Pushkin, 
Lermontof, Nadsov, Nekrasof, Count A. Tolstoi, Tyoutchef, Maikof, 
Lebedef, Fet. R. R., &c. By Jonn Potien, LL.D., T.0.D. 


** An interesting and creditable experiment in versification.”—Times. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COSMO VENUCCI, SINGER; and other 


Poems. By May Ear.z. 

** Considerable command of melody and fervour. There are some fine and 
true notes of passion in Miss Earle’s lyrical interludes, and the verse generally is 
the verse of a poet, not the verse of the verser.””—Saturday Review. 

“* Cosmo Venucci, Singer,’ is not a work on which a poet’s reputation could be 
founded ; its style is too flamboyante...... but underneath the surface of faults there 
seems to be what will wear through that crust, and demolish it, and show itself 
as unaffected poetic energy.” —Athenzum, 

‘‘ Every evidence of power and capacity for musical expression, in the poem 
which gives its title to the volume. ‘Cosmo Venucci, Singer,’ is apparent: y by 
a new author, and although pre-eminent bardic success may to-day be more than 
ever difficult of attainment, we do not see why Miss Earle should not hope to win 
laurels.’’— Graphic. 

“* Both passion and music...... burned through and through with the sun of 
Italy...... Contains p ges of great sweet and beauty.”’—Scotsman, 

“The value of the poem is not to be found in the story, but in the poetic 
wealth in which it is wrapped as in a garment of musio, fire, and passion.” — 
Glasgow Herald, 

a enuine poetic power, and occasionally passionate eloquence.” —Birmingham 
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London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Ltd., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING OROSS ROAD, 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


BY THE HON MRS. HENNIKER. 


SIR GEORGE. In 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Extract from a letter from 


RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP., 
in re SIR GEORGE. 


(BY PERMISSION.) 


“ Your brother did me a great kindness when he moved you 
to send me your remarkable tale...... In your case it did not 
take long to recognise the proofs of real power, and they 
became more and more marked until the close. Your principal 
character is indeed, unless I am utterly mistaken, a very 
remarkable delineation.” 





THE POPULAR NOVEL, 


AN OLD MAIDS LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY.—3 vols. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“The story is as Dutch as a modern Dutch picture of a 
Dutch interior. Cool shadows, fine touches, smooth surfaces, 
clear outlines, subdued meanings, among these sit Suzanna 
Varelkamp, the old maid, exactly as you may see in a Dutch 
picture an old lady in a prim room knitting a stocking and 
looking as if she and dust had never known each other. The 
story is fresh, vivid, original, and thoroughly interesting.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“ Enlivened throughout by eccentric characters and quaint 
drollery.”—Times. 

“ Bears the impress of an undeniable and original talent.”— 
Morning Post. 


“A story that holds the reader's interest throughout.”— 
Observer. 


“ Asa description of Dutch life it is a masterpiece.” — Woman. 


“ A very engrossing romance. There are a dozen carefully 
drawn characters, all of them conscientiously worked out.”— 
Athenzum. 


“ Mr. Maartens writes vigorously in ‘An Old Maid’s Love,’ 
and with lifelike fidelity to nature. The novel is strong both 
in humour and pathos.”—Academy. 


“To read ‘An Old Maid’s Love’ is a real pleasure, and 
one which does not evaporate when the last page has been 
turned.”—Graphic. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “GIRALDI.” 


The UNDERGRADUATE. 


By ROSS GEORGE DERING. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALASNAM’S LADY.” 


The HALLETTS: a Country 


Town Chronicle. By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A 
Hurricane in Petticoats,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY LADY LINDSAY. 


BERTHA’S EARL. By the 


Author of “Caroline.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The perils that attend on a mésalliance are treated with much 
freshness and illustrative ingenuity by Lady Lindsay......The 
simple materials of the plot are worked to excellent artistic results. 
The happy ending is happily devised. By means that are any: 
thing but obvious, yet are clearly evolved in a natural course of 
events, the enemy is confounded, and truth triumphs.” —Athenzum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers ia Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 


TOWER. By Watter Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.” With 12 Iljustrations by Charles Green. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Tt is written with great power, and sometimes with almost tragic intensity.”’ 
—Daily Telegraph, 

*«*8t. Katkerine’s by the Tower’ is as good a story as Mr. Besant bas written, 
and shows his characteristic gifts at their best...... It is admirable work through- 
out; and the story soon takes a strong hold upon one’s interest, and maintains 

it to the end.”’—Scotsman. 

“The story is the work of a c’ever craftsman, and has Mr. Besant’s wonted 
persuasive charm,’”’—Scottish Leader. 


BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe 


Kine, Author of ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Bright and pungent narrative, a fine sense of humour, animated dialogue, 
and living and loveable characters......Altogether, ‘Bell Barry’ is a novel of 
unusual and, in some points, powerful interest.’”’—Freeman’s Journal, 


A_CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. F. 


H. WiLiiamson, 3 vo's. crown 8vo. 

** Brightly and pleasantly told......Mrs. Williamson can paint her figures well.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 

“It is very refreshing to the jaded reviewer to come across a novel like this. 
Mrs, Williamson can write English; she can paint character; and she can con- 
struct a plot......There is not a lay-figure in the book. Mrs. Williamson’s style 
is always eloquent, often pathetic, and invariably in good taste...... The book is 
distinctly a book to be read.”*-Vanity Fair. 


HENRY HERMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


A LEADING LADY: a Story of the Stage. 


By Henry Herman, joint-Author of ‘‘ The Bishops’ Bible.” Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 23. 64. 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of 


CHARLES READE. With an Introduction by Mrs ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
and a Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

**It was decidedly a happy thought to weave together into one convenient 
volume selections from the works of Charles Reade, and Mrs, Ireland deserves 
credit for the juégment and sk:ll which she has brought to an obviously difficult 
task...... Every pbase of Reade’s literary work is, we think, adequately 
represented.’’—Leeds Mercury 

r. ANDREW WILSON’S NEW BOOK, 


GLIMPSES of NATURE. By Dr. Andrew 


Witson, F.R.S.E. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
SUNNY STORIES, and SOME SHADY 


ONES. By James Parn. With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard, 
“ An excellent bock.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The HOLY ROSE. By Walter Besant. 


ith a Frontisp’ece by Fred. Barnard, 
delightful volume.’”’—Glasgow Citizen. : 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL. 
“One cf tke best stories Mr. Cla:k Russell has ever written ; its interest is 
never for a moment allowed to flag.”—Leeds Mercury. 


The WONDERFUL ADVENTURES. of 


PHRA the PHQGNIOIAN. By Epwin Lester Arxoup. With 12 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 
** An admirable piece of work,’’—Academy. 


TWO-SH/ILLING NOVELS. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 
BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 
By GEORG R, SIMS. 
TINKLETOP’S CRIME. 


GUILDEROY. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 
THE TENTS OF SHEM. 
By GEORGES OHNET. 


A LAST LOVE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
THE LEGACY OF CAIN. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


THE LAWTON GIRL. 
By HENRY GREVILLE. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. 
By E, LYNN LINTON. 


SOWING THE WIND. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
By CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 


PAUL JONES’S ALIAS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. By 


Mrs, ALEXANDERIRELAND, With Portrait and Fac-simile Letter. Small demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. : (Shortly. 


LIFE of JAMES BOSWELL (of Auchin- 


leck) ; with an Account of his Sayings, Doings, and Writings. By PERcy 
FITZGERALD, With 4 Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
[Shortly. 


London: CHATT'O and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


By the Rev. Canon LLOYD, Canon of Manchester, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop. 


CHRISTIAN POLITICS. A Study of the 


Principles of Politics according to the New Testament. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


SERMONS on OLD TESTAMENT CHAR- 


ACTERS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 


SERMONS on the PROPHETS. Fcap. 8vo, 


53. 





NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S ECONOMIC LIBRARY. 
Siaall post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


RICARDO on the PRINCIPLES of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY and TAXATION. Edited, with Introductory 
Essay, Notes, Appendices, Bibliography, and Index, by E ©. K. Gonnrr, 
M.A., Lecturer on Economic Science, University College, Liverpool. 

** The book is one that will prove invaluable to students of political esonomy, 
and we trust will be the means of making Ricardo more popular and Iess widely 
misunderstood.” —Daily Chronicle. 

**It is not too much to hope that the publication of this edition may enconraze 
students of — economy to make a more thorough and intelligent study of 
Ricardo, and may rescue his writings from much current misinterpretation.”— 
Manchester Guardian, 


NEW VOLUME of Prebendary SADLER’S CHUROH COMMENTARY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The EPISTLES of SS. JAMES, PETER, 


JOHN, and JUDE. With Notes, Critical and Practical, Introduction’, an1 
Excursuses on the Statements of St. Paul and St. James respecting Justifi- 
cation, and on St. John’s Doctrine of the New Birth. By the Rev. M. F. 
SapirR, Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. 


FOURTH EDITION, feap. 870, 3s, 6d. 


A KEY to TENNYSON’S ‘“‘ IN MEMORIAM.” 


By ALFRED Gartry, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York. Revised 
by Lord Tennyson. With Portrait of Arthur Hallam. 5 


“We certainly find genuine help to the understanding of the work; in fact, 
belp which very few readers of Mr. Tennyson can afford to despise.”’—Spectator, 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 
FIFTH EDITION, Revised, fcap, 8vo cloth, 63. 


A HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S 


WORKS. By Mrs. SuTHERLAND Orr, Author of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning.” ‘ 

“Taken as a whole, this book—and it is no ordisary undertaking—bears 
evidence throughout of that courage, patience, knowledge, and reszarch, and, 
last but not least, that lightness and firmness of han‘, which are essential in 
dealing with the work of a master whose art ranges so high, 30 wide, and so 
decp,”’—Academy. 


Feap. 4to, with more than 260 Illustrations, 153. net. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES in FRANCE. 


By the late Rev. J. T. Petit, F.S.A. Now Elition, with Reduced Fac-similes 
of the Author's Sketches. Revised by Epwarp BELL, M.A., F.S,A. 
‘© No traveller in quest of architecture should go into the French provinces...... 
without this new edition of the ‘ Studies’ in his portmante1w.”—G@uardian. 
* The book is delightful from beginning to end,”’—Antiquary. 


With Portrait, post 8vo, 103, 6d. 


LIFE of SIR GEORGE A. MACFARREN, 


Mus.D., late Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, and Professor of Mus'e 
in the University of Cambridge. By H. C. Banister, Professor of Harmony, 
Counterpoint, and Composition in the Royal Normal Colleze and Academy 
of Music for the Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, and in the Roy:l 
Academy of Music. 


** A simple, earnest, and wholly suitable tribute to one of the ablest and most 
conscientious musicians England has ever produced.”—Athenzum, 

“ The book of the season, so far as music is concerned, is Mr. H. C. Banister’s 
© Life of Sir George Alexander Macfarren,’ just issued by Bell and Sons. So 
closely attached was the author to the subject of his memoir, aud so much were 
the two men in sympathy with one another, that, a3 may be supposed, we get 
not only a complete account of Macfarren’s life, but gain an insight into the 
working of his mind, and learn much of his thought and sims, The busy life of 
the late Principal of the Royal Academy of Music covers the period of history 
which has practically seen the rise and development of modern music. And so 
his career stretches over a most important era of the art. Indeed, Mr. Banister’s 
book so well recounts the history of music in England during this time, that we 
shall take another ng vou me | of returning to his valuable book and noticing it 
in detail.”—Musical Standard. : 

‘“‘Pre-eminently the musical book of the year......A fascinating book from 
which those who read it, and love the divine art, will find it difficult to tear 
themselves away until all its pages have been read.’”’—Musical News, 


Wide post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS from PRUDENTIUS. A 


Selection from his Works, with a Translation into English Verse, and an In- 
troduction and Notes by Francis St. Jonn Tuacxeray, M.A, F.S.A., Vicar 
of Mapledurham, formerly Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Eton. et 
“© We are very glad that Mr. Thackeray has taken hand to make Prudentius 
accessible to more English readers than have previously known him. The selec- 
tions are very well made, the translations are, as a rule, both good and faithful, 
the scholarship of the Introduction and Notes is sound and unpretentious, and 
the getting up of the book very pretty.” —Saturday Review. 
* An edition which should satisfy all classes of readers,.’"’—Athenzum. 


NEW VOLUME of the ALDINE POETS. 
Cheap Reissue in Fortnightly Volumes, feap. 8vo, 2s. 61. each. 


DRYDEN. Edited, with Memoir, by Rev. 


R. Hooper, M.A. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with Portrait, 
5 vols, [Vols, I, and II, ready, Vol, III, June 15th. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garder. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, the FOURTH EDITION 
of Mrs. OLIPHANT’S Memoir 
of the LIFE of LAURENCE 
OLIPHANT and of ALICE 
OLIPHANT, his WIFE. 2 vols. post 
8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 





The TIMES says:—‘There has seldom been a more striking 
subject for picturesque biography than Laurence Oliphant. 
Rarely gifted and with almost unrivalled personal fascinations, 
no man lived a fuller life...... Mrs. Oliphant has done full justice 
to his double idiosyncrasy in writing a delightful and sympathetic 
memoir.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:-—“This is the book of the 
season. That in modern times such a life of objective adventure 
and strange subjective experience should have been lived at all is 
in itself a marvel. Ulysses’ wanderings on the face of the earth 
were a bagatelle compared to those of Laurence Oliphant.” 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“It continually deepens 
in interest from the first page to the last, and forms a combination 
of the pathetic, the humorous, and the wonderful not often to be 
met with.” 

The GLOBE says :—“ It is a fascinating book on a fascinating 
subject, lucky in having for its central figure a brilliant and 
remarkable man.” 

BLACK and WHITE says:—“‘A completely adequate record 
of one of the most extraordinary personalities of our generation. 
It would even be fitting to say the most extraordinary without 
qualification...... There is nothing more pathetic in the whole 
range of biography than the story.” 





his day is published, 


T 
IT HAPPENED YESTERDAY. A Novel. 


By Freperick MarsHaLt, Author of ‘Claire Brandon,” *‘ French Home 
Life.’’ Crown 8yo, 6s. 
This day is published. 


LANDSCAPE GEOLOGY : 


Study of Geology by Landscape-Painters, 
Geol gical Su:vey. Crown 8vo, 33. 


a Plea for the 


By Hues Mixer, of H.M.’s 


Now complete in 3 vols. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. Fourth 


Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten. By James Macpona tp, of 
the Farmi:g World, &c. Assisted by many of the Leading Agricultural 
Authorities of the Day. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals, 
Plans of Farm Buildings, and Engravings of Implements, &c. Handsomely 
bound in3 vols., £3 3s. ; also in 6 Divisions, bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d. each, 


POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. 
LIFH, LETTERS, and DIARIES of 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, First Earl 


of Iddesleigh. By ANDREW Lane. With a Portrait and View of Pynes. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

* A very delightful book. Both for the excellence of the writing and delicacy 
of the character drawing, surpasses anything of the kind that we have recently 
read.”’—Saturday Review. 

“*A biography that must be. studied by every historian of the nineteenth 
century, and one that will be read wherever the English language is spoken,”’— 


Graphic. 
CRITICAL STUDIES in ST. LUKE’S 


GOSPEL: its Demonology and Ebionitism. By Corin Campsett, B.D., 
formerly Scholar and Fellow of Glasgow University, Author of ‘‘ Tne First 
Three Gospels in Greek, arranged in Parallel Columns,” &c, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Tt is not often that we hava had occasion to welcome a work by a Scottish 
divine so distinguished by directness of statement, by critical acumen, and above 
all by a thoroughly scientific method......A work which in its way is as noteworthy 
as any that has appeared since Professor Bruce’s ‘ Kingdom of God.’ ”’—Scotsman, 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT 
NOVELS,.—Crown 8vo, in extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 
Just published. 


The BLACKSMITH of VOE. By Paul 
CusHING. 


*‘ Whoever likes a good story should read ‘The Blacksmith of Voe.’ It hasa 
charm all its own.”’—" Our Note-Book,” by JamEes Payrn, Illustrated London 
News, May 23rd. 

The other Volumes ready are :— 

The DILEMMA. Bythe Author of ‘f The Battle of Dorking.”—MY TRIVIAL 
LIFE and MISFORTUNE. By ‘A Puiatn Woman.”—PICCADILLY, By 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. With‘ Illustrations.—SONS and DAUGHTERS. By 
Mrs. OLtrpHant.—FAIR to SEE. By L. W. M. Locxnart.—The REVOLT of 


MAN. By Watter Besant.—MINE is THINE. By L. W. M. Locxnart.— 
ALITORA PETO;- By Lavrence OLipHANT.—DOUBLES and QUITS, By 


L, W. M, Locxwakr, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


Will be published next week. 


THE STREAM OF PLEASURE: 


A Narrative of a Journey on the Thames from Oxford 
to London. 


By JOSEPH and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
With a practical Chapter by J. G. LEGGE. 
About 90 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
Small crown 4to, cloth, 5s. 


*,* Also, an Edition of 65 Copies only, numbered and signed, printed on Japan 
paper and bound in Japanese parchment, gilt, 25 of which will contain 
an Original Drawing by the Artist. Prices on application. 


Vol. VII. of “The ADVENTURE SERIES,” now ready. 


The VOYAGES and ADVENTURES of 


FERDINAND MENDEZ PINTO. With Introduction by Pro- 
fessor ARMINUS VAMBERY. Illustrated, fancy cloth, gold lettering, 5s, 


“Professor Vambéry incidentally gives [in his preface] some interesti 
details concerning his own Oriental adventures.””—Times, June 11th. a 


Vol. XXIX. of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


The NORMANS. By Saran Orne Jewerr. 


Index, Illustrations, and Maps, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s, 


* Pcpular, again, in aim, as well as in style, is the new volume of ‘ The Story 
of the Nations,’...... Her narrative errs, if at all, on the side of over-picturesque- 
ness; but this, after all, is a fault on the right side.””—Globe. 


HANGING in CHAINS. By Axsear Hanrs- 


HORNE, F.S.A. 11 Illustrations, parchment boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 

“The volume is got up with fastidious taste......It is pleasing to the eye, and 
the contents, if not equally pleasing to one’s finer sensibilities, are not without a 
curious fascination...... Mr. Hartshorne has carefully studied the subject, and set 
forth not only its historic outlines, but a large number of illustrative cases, 
coming down to the very latest in this country..,...The book has much more than 
a dry antiquarian interest.’””—Scotsman. 


TAHITI: the GARDEN of the PACIFIC. 


a —_ Hort, Author of “ Via Nicaragua.” With Frontispiece, cloth, 
Ss. . 


“ Presents a very enjoyable and entertaining picture......Mrs. Hort’s narrative 
has its tragedies, its romances, and its humour.” —Times, 


WITH GORDON in CHINA: Being Letters 


jo Lyster, Lieut. R.E, Edited by E. A. Lystzr, With Portrait, 
cloth, 6s. 


** The volume possesses a threefold interest, throwing light on the character 
of the Bayard of our century.”—Glasgow Mail, 


AMONG the HOLY PLACES: a Pilgrimage 


Pe shrongh Palestine. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., B.D. Illustrated, cloth, 


“Mr, Kean endeavonrs to describe the Holy Land in such aclear and simple 
fashion as to enable the untravelled reader to realise what the country and the 
people really are like, and he has been very successful,”—Catholic Times, 


By the AUTHOR of “ WHAT CHEER, 0?” 


The FOLKS o’ CARGLEN: a Story. By 


ALEXANDER Gorpox. Buckram, 6s. 


** A series of sketches, slight in character, but admirably true to nature...... 
Bright and interesting.”—Scotsman, 


By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 


The MAGIC of the PINEWOODS: a Novel. 


Cloth, 6s. 


ESTHER PENTREATH: a Cornish Romance. 
By J. H. Pearce, Author of “ Bernice,” &. 1 vol., cloth, 63. 

Mr. LEonaRD CourtNey, M.P.,in the Nineteenth Century for May, says it is 
‘*an idyll that captivates us by its tenderness, its grace, andits beauty. Ia truth, 
be val distinction of ‘ Esther Pentreath’ may be said to lie in the poetic gift 
of its author.” 





Vol. V. of “The PS9EUDONYM LIBRARY.” 
AMARYLLIS. By reorrios apozinus. 24mo, 
paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


‘*The writer’s touch is light, delicate, artistic...... A pleasant little story.’’— 
Speaker, 





Vol. V. and Part XIX. are now realy. 


The CENTURY DICTIONARY. An En- 


cyclopzedic Lexicon of the English Language, Ejited by Professor W. D. 
Wuitney, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). Profusely and Artistically 
Illustrated. 

The Volumes are cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, £2 2s. each ; also in ha'f-morocco, 
cloth sides, marbled edges, £2 16s. each ; complete in 6 vols. The Monthly Parts 
(24 will complete the Work) are ange f bound in limp cloth, 103. 64. each, 

“Tt is difficult to speak in terms o ficient appreciation of this publication. 
It is much more than a mere etymological dictionary—it is that, but it is also an 
encyclopsedia, enriched by copious illustrations and quotations, and full of infor- 
mation, both interesting and exact.”"—Daily Telegraph. 








Vol, VI. ready this day. 


The HOTEL D’ ANGLETERRE, and 


other Stories. By Lanoz Fatconszr, Author of “ Mademoiselle Ixe,” 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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~ CADBURY'S 
COCOA 


-. ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST 


The Analyst, comparing the flesh-forming ingredients in Cocoas, gives the following 


average :— 
“ Flesh-forming ingredients in Natural Cocoa Nibs ... ... ... 13°00 
“‘Flesh-forming ingredients in the best Commercial Cocoa, with 
added starch amd wager ... 0: ss fs tay tte ee es OSD 
“Flesh-forming ingredients in Cadbury’s Cocoa, the standard 
RN: kia me ee ee ee Gee ee ae 
“The process of preparation concentrates the nourishing and stimulating principles 
of the Cocoa Bean.” 


“ Cadbury's Cocoa being Absolutely Pure is, therefore, the Best Cocoa.” 


~ CADBURY'S | 
COCOA 


“Has, in a remarkable degree, those natural elements of sustenance which give the system 
endurance and hardihood, building up muscle and bodily vigour with a steady action that 
renders it a most acceptable and reliable beverage.” —Health. 


The Editor of the Medical Annual for 1890 points out that potash is largely used in 
many of the so-called pure Cocoas at present sold, but that, in marked contrast, Mzssrs. 
Capsury supply an absolutely pure Cocoa of the highest quality; and that the name 
Capzory on any packet of Cocoa is a guarantee of purity. 
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